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REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS  FOR  1954 


A.  T.  BECKWI I  H,  vice  president  and  manager  of  tlie 
Property  Management  Department  of  The  Keyes  Com¬ 
pany,  Miami,  was  engaged  in  many  Itranches  of  the 
electric  utility  business  prior  to  entering  the  real  estate 
field  in  1940.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Building 
Owners  and  Managers  Assoc,  of  Greater  Miami,  the 
Southern  Conference  of  BO  &  M  and  of  the  South 
Florida  Chapter  of  IREM. 

HAL  EASTON  is  president  of  Hal  Easton  Company, 
Inc.  in  Omaha.  He  is  the  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board,  a  past  vice  president  of 
the  Omaha  Building  Owners  and  Managers  As.soc.,  past 
regional  president  of  the  National  Apartment  House 
Owners’  Assoc,  and  past  State  Governor  of  Lions. 

EMANUEL  E.  EALK  entered  the  real  estate  business 
in  1925  and  established  the  firm,  Drticker  &  Ealk  in 
1938.  Specializing  in  brokerage  and  properly  manage¬ 
ment,  the  firm  maintains  a  central  ofTice  in  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  and  branch  offices  in  Hampton,  Norfolk 
and  Richmond.  Mr.  Ealk  is  a  member  of  AIRE.V  and  a 
former  chairman  and  president  of  the  Newport  News- 
Warwick  Community  Chest. 

HERBER  r  E.  GOLDBERG,  a  veteran  of  28  years  in  the 
real  estate  held,  established  his  own  office  in  1950  which 
is  now  IcKatcd  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.  He  is  a  director  of 
NAREB,  memlaer  of  the  executive  comm,  of  RWC, 
secretary  of  the  N.  J.  Chapter  of  AIRE.A,  director  of 
Plymouth  Savings  and  Loan  Assoc.,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark 
which  he  served  as  president  in  1950,  a  trustee  of  the 
Orange-Maplewood  Board,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

LLOYD  D.  HANFORD  opened  a  real  estate  office  in 
San  Francisco  in  1923  and  in  1935  acquired  the  hrm 
name  of  Property  Management  Company.  He  is  1954 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board;  a 
director  of  the  Calif.  Real  Estate  Assoc,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Apartment  House  Assoc.;  a  member  of  the  exec, 
comm,  of  the  Calif.  State  Apartment  Conference;  and 
co-chairman  north  of  the  Calif.  State  Property  Man¬ 
agement  Comm.  Mr.  Hanford  teaches  property  manage 
ment  and  real  estate  economics  at  the  Univ.  of  Calif. 

RICHARD  T.  HOSLER  is  vice  president  of  The  Citi- 
tens  Realty  Company  and  executive  assistant  of  The 
Citizens  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Chapter 
of  IREM  and  is  active  in  the  National  Assoc,  of  Build¬ 
ing  Owners  and  Managers.  Mr.  Hosier  is  president  of 
the  Hamilton  Real  Estate  Board  and  treasurer  of  tlie 
Hamilton  Safety  Council. 

0.  B.  JOHNS'EON  is  vice  president  of  Adams  &  Leonard 
Realtors,  Tulsa,  where  he  has  charge  of  sales  and  prop¬ 
erty  management.  In  addition  he  serves  as  vice  president 
of  Finance  Corp.  and  of  the  Adams  Building  Corp.  He  is 


\ice  president  and  a  director  of  the  Tulsa  Real  Estate 
Bd.;  vice  chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 
I'ulsa  C  of  C;  and  a  past  president  of  the  Tulsa  Chapter 
of  SRA  and  of  IREM. 

JOHN  J.  LAWLER,  Jr.  became  associated  with  Lawler 
Company  in  Pittsburgh  following  World  War  II 
during  which  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  IREM,  a 
senior  member  and  past  president  of  SRA,  has  servetl 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 
Board  and  is  a  member  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  V.A 
Panel  of  Appraisals. 

FRANK  L.  LORT  entered  the  real  estate  business  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  in  1929  and  in  1935  became  as.so- 
ciated  with  Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc.  where  he  has 
headed  the  property  management  department  for  the 
past  seven  years.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  IRE^.M 
local  chapter  and  has  been  active  in  the  managemeni 
division  of  the  Denver  Board.  For  three  terms  he  taught 
property  management  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

WALDEMAR  SPLIID  has  operated  a  real  estate  and  in¬ 
surance  business  in  Portland  for  the  past  sixteen  years, 
prior  to  which  he  was  as.sociated  with  the  Hibernia 
Bank.  For  four  years  he  served  as  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Holladay  Park  Hospital  and 
now  acts  as  a  member  of  the  hospital  board  of  trustees. 
He  is  a  former  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Portland 
Realty  Board  and  a  past  director  of  SRA. 

FRANK  R.  SYLVESTER,  with  Nordblom  Company, 
Boston,  since  1930,  has  been  director  and  treasurer  of 
the  firm  for  twelve  years.  He  is  also  director  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  a  number  of  real  estate  corporations  holding 
title  to  apartment  house  and  office  building  properties. 
He  has  served  as  Governor  of  the  Rental  Housing  Fed¬ 
eration  and  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

WILLIAM  A.  P,  WATKINS  is  a  partner  of  the  Chicago 
firm,  Sudler  &  Company,  where  he  has  been  associated 
since  1929  with  the  exception  of  three  years'  service  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  helped  found  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Apartment  Building  Owners  and  Managers  .Assoc, 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Watkins  was  chairman  of  the  Renting 
and  Management  Div.  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board 
in  1949,  was  secretary  of  the  Board  in  1951-52,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Civic  Affairs  Committee  this  year. 

RICHARD  V.  WORKS  is  manager  of  Geo.  W.  Works  ft 
Co.  which  he  entered  in  1927  following  graduation  from 
SiMU.  He  has  served  as  a  director  and  officer  of  the  Texas 
Real  E;  tate  Assoc.,  as  president  of  the  Dallas  Chapter  of 
IREM,  and  for  the  past  several  years  has  been  a  memlier 
of  the  Interracial  Committee  of  the  Dallas  C  of  C.  In 
1946  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Dallas  Real  Estate 
Board,  a  position  held  in  1936  by  his  father. 
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In  the  redevelopment  of  our  cities,  neighborhood  conservation  is  fully 
as  important  as  demolitions  and  rebuilding.  This  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  two  fine  old  houses  in  a  declining  neighborhood  in  Chicago 
shows  what  a  far-sighted  Realtor  did  to  help  stabilize  his  community. 


DON’T  TEAR  IT  DOWN— BUILD  IT  UP 


bjy  Newton  C.Farr 


When  I  was  asked  to  prepare  an  article  on 
remodeling  old  buildings  I  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  project  which  com¬ 
bined  the  subjects  of  housing,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  neighborhood  conservation  would 
probably  be  of  greatest  interest.  This  would 
mean  that  the  project  might  not  show  as 
great  a  financial  return  as  others  because 

A  past  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  Mr.  Farr  is  real  estate  con¬ 
sultant  in  the  firm  of  Farr,  Chinnock  and  Sampson, 
Chicago.  He  has  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  and  of  the  Urban  Land 
Institute. 


there  are  other  factors  involved  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  venture. 

In  the  present  day,  many  of  us  in  real 
estate,  management  and  ownership  are  con 
cerned  vitally  with  the  changing  trends  of 
neighborhoods.  It  is  our  great  desire  to  con 
tribute  something  to  the  stabilization  of  ex¬ 
isting  communities  as  well  as  to  support  the 
movement  for  slum  clearance  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  redevelopment  which  has  been  much 
emphasized  during  recent  years.  In  slum 
clearance  and  neighborhood  redevelopment 
we  have  perhaps  followed  the  lead  of  certain 
planners  who  insist  that  the  designated  area 


Don’t  Tear  It  Down— Build  It  Up 

be  cleared  completely  before  new  construc¬ 
tion  is  started.  This  has  meant  often  that 
sound  structures  with  many  potential  years 
of  useful  service  are  demolished  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  new  structures.  Existing 
structures  and  utilities  such  as  sewer,  water, 
gas  and  electricity  are  abandoned  to  make 
way  for  the  new  facilities  which  conform 
with  a  modern  plan  of  community  design. 
Probably  the  redesign  of  a  community  un¬ 
der  a  redevelopment  plan  is  easier  than  a 
program  for  the  stabilizing  of  an  existing 
community  which  shows  signs  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  but  is  still  too  good  to  demolish.  How¬ 
ever,  the  subject  of  neighborhood  conserva¬ 
tion  has  received  greater  attention  during 
the  past  couple  of  years. 

In  neighborhood  conservation  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  abandon  structures  and  other  utilities 
if  existing  fine  residential  structures  are  to 
remain.  If  a  large  neighborhood  is  desig¬ 
nated  for  conservation  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  the  remodeling  and  conversion 
within  a  given  period  of  time.  The  cure  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  gradual  process  of 
demolition  of  non-conforming  uses,  remod¬ 
eling  of  deteriorated  structures,  clearing  of 
small  areas  for  recreation,  school  additions, 
offstreet  parking  and  other  public  purposes. 
This  means  a  large  number  of  little  projects 
under  a  general  neighborhood  plan.  The 
plan  and  the  initial  projects  should  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  continued  occupancy  of 
the  community  by  the  owner-residents  with 
encouragement  to  new  people  of  high  stand¬ 
ards  to  move  into  the  community.  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  neighborhood  conservation  should 
then  be  continuous  until  such  a  time  as 
trends  in  the  city  make  it  obvious  that  the 
community  must  conform  to  a  new  plan  for 
use  and  occupancy.  The  project  which  I  am 
about  to  describe  is  a  small  one  and  con¬ 
forms  to  the  type  which  I  feel  should  be  used 
in  the  conservation  of  neighborhoods. 
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THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  AND 
ITS  CHARACTER 

The  location  is  in  Kenwood  on  the  south 
side  of  Chicago.  Kenwood,  which  was  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Chicago  sixty  odd  years  ago,  is  ap¬ 
proximately  six  miles  south  of  the  loop  dis¬ 
trict.  It  contains  many  fine  homes,  some  of 
which  are  still  occupied  by  their  original 
owners.  Many  Chicago  industries  lie  to  the 
south  including  the  meat  packing  plants, 
the  steel  mills  and  other  major  enterprises. 
This  has  made  it  convenient  for  the  heads  of 
these  large  corporations  to  live  on  the  south 
side. 

Hyde  Park,  which  adjoins  Kenwood  on 
the  south,  contains  many  fine  apartments 
and  residential  hotels.  The  University  of 
Chicago  with  its  huge  investment  in  fine 
buildings,  campus  and  medical  schools  lies 
within  this  area.  For  a  number  of  years  there 
has  been  a  trend  to  the  north  side  and  the 
suburbs  on  the  part  of  the  second  and  third 
generations  of  the  older  Kenwood  families. 
This  has  been  a  result  of  the  factors  which 
are  causing  deterioration  and  is  typical  of 
what  is  happening  in  many  of  the  hne  old 
residential  neighborhoods  in  our  major 
.American  cities. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  location 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  is  an  area 
of  approximately  ten  city  blocks  which  is 
limited  by  zoning  to  single-family  dwellings. 
These  properties  are  large,  attractive  and 
well  maintained  but  are  becoming  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  sell  to  families  of  the  type  that  for¬ 
merly  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  For  years 
there  was  a  Kenwood  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  made  up  of  neighbors  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Subsequently,  the  Oakland-Kenwood  Plan¬ 
ning  Association  took  over  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  district.  Two 
years  ago  the  South  Fast  Chicago  Commis- 
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sion  was  established.  It  is  made  up  of  prop¬ 
erty  owners  and  residents  who  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  Kenwood  and  Hyde 
Park.  This  organization  is  headed  by  l,aw- 
rence  A.  Kimpton,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  who  directs  a  large  group 
of  active  citizens  in  their  efforts  to  conserve 
the  area. 

A  RECONS  I  RCC  I  ION  PROGRAM 
AM)  ns  COS! 

With  due  apologies  for  the  personal  refer¬ 
ences,  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  Ken¬ 
wood  neighborhood,  at  4737  Woodlawn 
Avenue.  The  house  which  I  occupy  is  a 
frame,  single-family  dwelling  built  in  1886 
on  a  lot  with  a  frontage  of  90  feet  and  a 
depth  of  187  feet.  Adjoining  on  the  north 
was  a  more  modern,  brick  and  frame,  three- 
story  residence  with  a  large  two-story  barn  in 


the  rear  on  a  lot  60  feet  by  187  feet.  This 
house  had  changed  hands  several  times  but 
had  always  been  occupied  as  a  single-family 


4733  Woodlawn  Avenue — remodeling  scheme,  analysis  of  costs 
and  operating  statement 

TABLE  ONE  TABLE  I  WO 

ANALYSIS  OF  COST  OPERATING  STATEMENT 


Purchase  Price . 

$15,118.69 

Rentals . 

Remodeling  Costs 

Operating  Expenses 

General  Contract  . 

.  $14,1.41.46 

Fuel  . 

$870.58 

Extra  plumbing . 

6fc.oo 

Electricity  . 

382.99 

Screen  doors,  screens,  etc. . . 

>29.13 

Gas  . 

212.39 

Legal  expense  . 

.  500.00 

Water . 

39-9« 

Painting  &  decorating . 

•  2424.73 

>7-855-32 

Insurance  . 

129.38 

Equipment 

Repairs  &  Maintenance: 

Refrigerators  . 

$897.00 

Plumbing  and  heating . 

$  4>  -3o 

Stoves . 

429.11 

Carpentry  &  Miscellaneous. 

259-56 

Carpeting  . 

245.60 

>.57'-7' 

Decorating  . 

195.18 

Total  Costs  . 

*34.545-72 

Exterminating  . 

5.00 

Supplies . 

29-75 

Rubbish  removal . 

93-00 

623.79 

Wages  . 

716.28 

Social  Security  Taxes . 

10.79 

Real  Estate  Taxes . 

491.10 

Management  commission  . . . 

324.00 

Miscellaneous .  22.50 

Total  operating  Expenses . .  3,823.7c 

$2.656.3( 


Net  Income 
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dwelling.  The  owner  of  the  property  had 
moved  to  another  section  of  the  city  and 
had  attempted  to  sell.  After  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  months  he  had  only  been  able  to  obtain 
offers  from  inferior  persons  whose  only  de¬ 
sire  was  to  operate  the  building  as  a  rooming 
house  with  light  housekeeping.  He  offered 
the  house  to  me  at  an  attractive  price  which 
I  accepted.  There  followed  a  period  of  trial 
and  error  in  determining  the  proper  use  for 
this  building. 

The  house  contained  fifteen  rooms  and 
three  baths  and  was  too  large  for  a  single¬ 
family  tenant.  In  attempting  to  divide  into 
two  apartments  it  was  found  that  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  to  accomodate  several  small  fam¬ 
ily  units.  The  first  floor  consisted  of  a  large 
living  room,  parlor,  den,  hall,  dining  room, 
large  butler’s  pantry,  kitchen  and  maids’ 
dining  room.  This  eventually  was  remod¬ 
eled  into  three  apartments  each  with  new 
modern  private  bath  and  kitchen,  as  shown 
by  the  floor  plans  reproduced  here.  The 
three  new  living  rooms  were  the  former  liv¬ 
ing  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen  respec¬ 
tively.  Each  apartment  has  one  bedroom. 
The  second  floor  was  divided  into  two  apart¬ 
ments.  By  extending  the  front  stairway  to 
the  third  floor,  it  was  possible  to  provide  a 
very  satisfactory  two-bedroom  apartment  on 
that  floor. 

The  result  of  this  remodeling  program 
was  six  attractive  apartments  with  an  aver¬ 
age  occupancy  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per¬ 
sons  in  the  entire  building.  This  was  more 
people  than  had  ever  occupied  the  premises 
when  used  as  a  single-family  dwelling.  How¬ 
ever,  the  large  lot  provided  adequate  space 
for  all.  The  old  barn  in  the  rear  was  wrecked 
and  this  area  provided  ample  space  for  the 
off-street  parking  of  automobiles  by  the 
tenants.  The  street  number  of  this  building 
is  4733  Woodlawn  Avenue. 

4747  Woodlawn  Avenue  is  a  large  three- 


story  frame  residence  which  was  built  at  the 
same  time  as  the  house  I  occupy.  This  prop¬ 
erty  is  a  corner  lot  with  a  frontage  of  1 00  feet 
on  Woodlawn  Avenue  and  187  feet  on  48th 
Street.  The  combined  area  of  land  for  the 
three  properties  has  a  frontage  of  250  feet 
by  a  depth  of  187  feet.  This  is  a  desirable 
holding  and  might  be  used  eventually  as  the 
site  of  a  large  residential  building. 

Number  4747  had  previously  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  various  neighbors  of  high  caliber. 
The  former  owner  had  moved  away  and 
rented  the  house.  The  house  was  available 
and  we  purchased  it.  Here  again  was  a  large 
house  with  many  rooms  and  also  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  an  acceptable  single-family 
occupant. 

We  finally  remodeled  the  building  into 
five  apartments,  two  on  the  first  floor  and 
three  on  the  second,  one  of  the  latter  being 
a  duplex  with  bedrooms  on  the  third  floor. 
Cost  of  reconstruction  here  was  somewhat 
greater  even  though  the  number  of  units 
was  less.  There  was  greater  expense  for  the 
heating  plant  and  plumbing.  The  house 
needed  a  new  roof  and  required  an  expen¬ 
sive  paint  job.  Here  the  number  of  occu¬ 
pants  has  averaged  ten,  which  is  only  slightly 
greater  than  the  house  had  previously  ac¬ 
commodated.  The  large  yard  is  attractive 
and  particularly  desirable  as  a  playground 
for  the  children.  The  old  barn  in  the  rear 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  as  a  garage  for 
two  of  the  tenants.  There  is  ample  offstreet 
parking  space  for  the  other  tenants. 

The  purchase  costs  of  these  two  properties 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  statements 
together  with  the  costs  of  remodeling.  It  will 
be  noted  in  each  case  that  the  remodeling 
costs  are  in  excess  of  the  purchase  costs. 
This  is  not  always  the  case  in  the  remodeling 
of  existing  structures  which  are  susceptible 
of  reconstruction.  Cost  is  an  element  which 
is  subject  to  considerable  control  on  the 
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4747  Woodlawn  Avenue — remodeling  scheme,  analysis  of  costs 
and  operating  statement 


l  ABLE  THREE 
ANALYSIS  OF  COSTS 


TABLE  FOUR 

OPER  A  TING  S  TA  TEMEN  T 


Pl'Rcha.se  Price  . 

.$19,980.16 

RtMODELI  NC  Cos  I  S 

General  Contract . 

.1Sir;,4r,o,6i 

Painting  &  decorating . 

2,536,56 

Gutters,  downspouts  &  elec¬ 
trical  . 

1,617.95 

Sanding  flcKirs . 

360.00 

Fuel  oil  . 

265.88 

Exterior  painting  . 

996.86 

New  roof  . 

6i3.(k) 

2 1 ,840.86 

Equipment 

Refrigerators  . 

$822.25 

Stoves . 

361 .20 

Oil  burner  &  conirols . 

282.50 

Carpeting  . 

3.')0-63 

1 ,8 1 6.58 

Total  Costs . 

$43,637.90 

RtNIAI.S . 

Oi’KRAunc  Exi’Knsks 

Fuel  . 

Electricity  . 

Gas  . 

Water . 

Insurance  . 

Repairs  &  Maintenance: 
Carpentry  Jfc  Miscellaneuus. . 

Decorating  . 

Rubbish  removal  . 

Wages . 

Social  Security  Taxes . 

Real  Estate  Taxes . 

Management  commission . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total  Operating  Expenses.. 
Net  Income  . 


SG.iao.oo 


$78.1 .03 
2.18.01 

1656 

235.20 

.?i3«-7« 

293-3 1 

93-*x>  .')23-'2 

~  807.72 

12.07 

306  .(K» 

'  68.48 

3,984.52 

$2,135.48 


part  of  the  owner  and  is  governed  sometimes 
by  his  enthusiasm  to  do  an  especially  good 
job,  more  than  is  perhaps  called  for.  Re¬ 
modeling  costs  are  hard  to  estimate  in  ad¬ 
vance.  It  is  well  to  sound  a  note  of  warning 
to  those  who  contemplate  this  type  of  work. 
However,  it  is  vital  in  doing  work  of  this 
kind  to  comply  with  structural,  sanitary  and 
fire  prevention  ordinances,  in  order  that  the 
resulting  structures  will  maintain  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  neighborhood. 

IS  IT  PROFITABLE.? 

The  accompanying  exhibit  of  operation 
during  the  past  year  does  not  indicate  that 
this  is  a  highly  profitable  venture.  However, 
it  does  show  a  reasonable  return  on  the  in¬ 
vested  capital.  The  rental  charges  include 
gas  and  electricity.  In  many  cases  these  serv¬ 
ices  are  charged  to  the  individual  tenants. 


It  is  possible  that  we  should  have  rented  the 
apartments  without  these  two  services, 
which  would  have  reduced  our  operating 
costs  and  increased  our  net  income.  The  cost 
of  installing  meters  would  have  added  some¬ 
what  to  our  construction  costs.  This  I  would 
recommend,  for  in  my  opinion  economy  in 
the  use  of  these  facilities  will  result  from 
payment  for  the  use  of  gas  and  electricity 
by  the  tenant.  However,  the  rental  of  apart¬ 
ments  of  this  type  should  normally  include 
the  cost  for  fuel  and  water  supplied,  which 
we  have  included  in  our  rental  charge. 

The  other  collateral  benefits  are  that  this 
program  has  contributed  to  the  stability  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  physical  appearance 
of  the  buildings  has  not  been  changed  and 
the  premises  have  been  maintained  in  such 
a  way  as  to  conform  to  the  original  high 
standards  of  the  community. 


What  is  being  done  to  relieve  the  long-snffering  driver  with  a  car  to 
dispose  of  at  terminal  points?  The  mammoth  parking  lots  for  outlying 
shopping  centers  and  the  municipally-finajiced  garages  for  downtown 
shoppers  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  This 
careful  analysis  of  the  present  situation  should  be  of  vital  interest  to 
every  CPM,  for  anything  that  CPMs  can  do  to  help  relieve  the  parking 
headache  will  benefit  their  business. 


SOME  ANSWERS  TO  THE  PARKING  PUZZLE 

by  Anthony  Downs 


Have  you  ever  tried  parking  your  car  on 
Chicago’s  North  Side  around  ii  p.m.?  Or 
have  you  attempted  to  get  rid  of  your  auto¬ 
mobile  while  stopping  for  an  appointment 
in  the  Empire  State  Building?  Or  have  you 
circled  block  after  block  in  a  fruitless  hunt 
for  space  in  San  Francisco’s  Nob  Hill  resi¬ 
dential  district?  If  your  experience  includes 
any  such  frustrating  attempts,  in  almost  any 
city  in  the  country,  you  are  certain  to  be 
convinced  that  parking  is  still  a  headache— 
especially  to  office  workers,  apartment 
dwellers,  and  just  plain  residents.  For  their 
parking  problems  have  not  been  solved  by 
the  much-publicized  efforts  to  make  parking 
easier  for  retail  shoppers. 

The  real  problem  of  today’s  automobile 
driver  is  to  dispose  of  his  car  when  he  gets  to 
his  point  of  destination.  For  many  years  we 
thought  of  parking  and  garaging  automo¬ 
biles  as  acts  of  housing  a  car  or  of  giving  a 
temporary  storage.  Increasingly,  the  needs 
of  housing  and  storage  have  given  way  to  the 
need  of  disposal.  The  fact  is,  from  a  housing 
point  of  view,  that  economics  are  on  the  side 

Anthony  Downs  is  a  graduate  student  in  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Leland  Stanford  University  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  contributed  feature  articles  to  the  Journal. 


of  the  man  who  leaves  his  car  on  the  street. 

WHY  THE  Sn  UATION  IS  GE  I  TING 
WORSE 

Although  a  great  deal  of  action  to  solve 
the  non-retail  parking  problem  is  being 
undertaken,  principally  in  new  buildings,  it 
is  not  nearly  extensive  enough  to  prevent 
the  situation  from  getting  worse  every  min¬ 
ute.  As  reported  in  a  previous  Journal  arti¬ 
cle,  more  than  20  million  privately-owned 
automobiles  have  been  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber  using  the  nation’s  streets  since  World 
War  II.  Just  parking  these  cars,  bumper  to 
bumper,  two  abreast,  would  require  a  strip 
of  concrete  two  lanes  wide  and  over  35,000 
miles  long!  It  is  true  that  nearly  all  new 
houses  and  many  new  apartments  have  pro¬ 
visions  for  parking  roughly  one  car  per 
family  off  the  street,  and  therefore  the  ratio 
of  off-street  parking  space  to  total  dwelling 
units  increased.  But  the  ratio  of  automobiles 
to  number  of  families  has  increased  at  a  far 
faster  rate.  Full  employment  throughout 
most  of  the  period  1946-1953  meant  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  had 
never  had  cars  acquired  them,  and  many 
one-car  families  became  two-  or  even  three- 
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car  families,  counting  Junior’s  hot-rod  and 
the  company  car  that  Dad  drives. 

Many  of  the  people  who  acquired  cars  for 
the  first  time  lived  in  housing  that  was  built 
before  the  automobile  era,  and  worked  in 
offices  also  designed  for  pre-car  transp<}rta- 
tion.  Neither  the  housing  nor  the  oHices  liad 
adequate  provision  for  car  storage,  so  the 
car-owner  was  incessantly  plagued  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  place  to  put  his  car 
when  he  wasn’t  driving  it.  The  only  answer 
was  the  street.  But  since  streets  were  de¬ 
signed  for  traffic  flow,  not  auto  storage,  and 
since  the  number  of  cars  in  the  traffic  flow 
had  risen  enormously  while  street  area  re¬ 
mained  almost  constant,  streets  became  in¬ 
adequate  for  mere  movement  of  vehicles,  to 
say  nothing  of  storage.  Therefore  city  gov¬ 
ernment  had  to  put  pressure  on  auto-owners 
to  stop  parking  on  arterial  streets— otherwise 
endless  traffic  snarls  would  result.  The  auto¬ 
owners  were  left  circling  the  blocks  near 
their  homes  looking  for  parking  spaces 
while  they  dreamed  of  tree-climbing  or  col¬ 
lapsible  cars. 

Suburban  residents  were  better  off  at 
home,  where  either  on-street  or  garage  park¬ 
ing  space  was  available,  but  were  equally 
frustrated  when  they  drove  to  work.  In  cen¬ 
tral  city  areas,  the  shift  from  public  transit 
to  auto  transport  caused  fantastic  conges¬ 
tion.  From  1947  to  1954  there  was  a  28  per 
cent  drop  in  the  number  of  people  entering 
San  Francisco’s  downtown  area  by  public 
transit,  and  a  23  per  cent  rise  in  the  number 
entering  via  automobile.  Chicago’s  down¬ 
town  area  has  some  15,000  legal  parking 
places,  but  20,000  cars  are  parked  there 
daily— which  means  that  every  day  5,000 
citizens  break  the  law  in  order  to  park.  The 
effect  of  these  conditions  on  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  has  been  thoroughly  examined,  but 
the  effect  on  office  buildings  has  not  received 
much  attention. 


_ 

WHAT  OFFICE  BUILDINGS  ARE 
DOING  ABOUT  IT 

Contrary  to  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the 
prophets  of  decentralization,  there  has  not 
been  a  mass  exodus  from  downtown  office 
buildings.  It  is  true  that  many  firms  have 
erected  office  buildings  in  outlying  areas, 
but  this  has  been  caused  in  no  small  part  by 
the  tremendous  pressure  for  usable  space  in 
downtown  areas.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
number  of  firms  desiring  office  space,  and 
the  amount  of  space  desired  by  each,  have 
both  risen  sharply  over  pre-war  levels,  while 
the  available  office  space  in  downtown  areas 
has  not  risen  nearly  so  fast.  And  many  of  the 
new  office  buildings  that  have  been  or  are 
being  built  are  designed  by  institutions  for 
their  own  central  head(|uarters,  with  limited 
space  left  over  for  outside  clients. 

In  short,  there  are  as  many  people  work¬ 
ing  in  downtown  areas  as  ever,  if  not  more, 
and  because  more  of  them  drive  to  work 
than  formerly,  the  shortage  of  parking  space 
is  extremely  acute.  However,  the  owners 
and  operators  of  office  buildings  are  almost 
powerless  to  do  anything  directly  to  relieve 
this  shortage.  Almost  no  office  buildings 
built  before  World  War  II— and  most  of 
these  were  built  in  the  Twenties— made  any 
provision  whatever  for  parking  space  for  the 
people  who  were  to  occupy  them.  It  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  people  would  come  to  work  by 
public  transit  or  else  find  their  own  parking 
places.  So  a  new  office  building  with  built-in 
garages  has  a  huge  competitive  advantage. 

Nevertheless,  few  of  the  post-war  office 
buildings  have  such  garages,  and  the  ones 
that  do  can  accommodate  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  parking  demand  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  generates.  For  example,  the  Lever 
Brothers’  2 1  -story  home-office  skyscrajjer  in 
New  York  City  has  only  55  car  stalls  in  the 
garage  dug  out  beneath  it.  A  rare  level  of 
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convenience  is  achieved  by  the  Cafritz 
Building  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
has  inside  parking  space  on  every  floor- 
bringing  the  executive  right  to  his  office 
door  by  automobile!  But  aside  from  a  few 
stalls  for  the  top  executives  of  the  building’s 
owners  or  its  tenants,  most  new  office  build¬ 
ings  do  not  provide  building-owned  parking 
places,  for  two  basic  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  they  don’t  really  need 
garages  in  order  to  compete  with  old  build¬ 
ings,  since  old  buildings  have  zero  parking 
facilities  to  offer.  .And  because  garages  for 
downtown  office  buildings  are  expensive, 
whether  constructed  inside  the  building 
itself  or  on  an  adjacent  lot,  no  one  is  anxious 
to  provide  them  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
In  fact,  it  is  built  into  the  downtown  psy¬ 
chology  to  expect  that  everyone  will  provide 
his  owm  transportation  to  work,  and  that  the 
office  building  itself  cannot  be  expected  to 
perform  any  part  of  this  function— even  pro¬ 
vision  of  parking.  In  San  Francisco,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  proposed  zoning  ordinance 
which  demands  that  all  new  construction  in 
commercial,  industrial,  or  residential  areas 
provide  liberal  off-street  parking  space, 
there  is  no  off-street  parking  requirement  at 
all  for  new  buildings  in  the  central  business 
district. 

The  second  reason  is  that  new  office  build¬ 
ings  are  planned  and  located  so  as  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  existing  parking 
facilities  and  public  transit  systems.  The 
Prudential  Building  in  Chicago,  a  new  40- 
story  office  building  now  being  built,  com¬ 
bines  both  of  these  factors  in  its  location. 
The  building  uses  the  air-rights  above  a 
leading  Chicago  commuter  railway,  and  is 
also  adjacent  to  a  giant  new  underground 
parking  garage  just  built  by  the  city  of 
Chicago  beneath  Michigan  Avenue.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  facts  are  used  by  the 
promoters  of  the  building  to  sell  space  in  it; 


in  fact,  they  were  important  factors  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  location  of  the  site  in  the  first 
place.  In  downtown  San  Francisco,  Equi¬ 
table  Assurance  Company  is  putting  up  a 
25-story  office  building  with  no  parking  pro¬ 
visions  at  all— but  the  company  has  made  a 
deal  with  a  nearby  garage,  on  which  it  holds 
the  first  mortgage.  The  garage  will  add  two 
stories  for  exclusive  use  by  the  building’s 
tenants,  though  this  may  hardly  be  enough 
for  anyone  except  Equitable’s  own  em¬ 
ployees. 

Smart  operators  of  downtown  office  build¬ 
ings  will  thus  do  all  they  can  to  miti¬ 
gate  their  tenants’  parking  problems,  even 
though  they  do  not  construct  or  directly  buy 
parking  facilities  for  this  purpose.  Clearly, 
one  of  the  most  important  things  they  can  do 
is  to  participate  in  shaping  the  city’s  parking 
program,  for  city  action  is  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  the  parking  problem  can  be 
tackled.  Most  city  governments  are  anxious 
to  avoid  full  public  financing  of  parking  im¬ 
provements  and  prefer  some  combination  of 
public  and  private  fund-raising.  Therefore 
alert  management  groups  that  join  in  such 
schemes  may  have  considerable  influence  in 
determining  key  aspects  of  the  program, 
such  as  location  of  facilities  and  types  of 
rates.  Rate  structure  is  especially  relevant, 
since  it  may  be  set  to  encourage  short  stops 
instead  of  all-day  parking,  or  vice  versa,  and 
it  may  even  be  subsidized  by  the  city  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  some  systems  of  public-private 
co-operative  financing,  the  government  has 
no  control  over  the  rate  structure,  but  leaves 
it  strictly  up  to  the  profit-minded  garage 
operators;  hence  selection  of  the  exact  type 
of  co-operative  financing  to  be  used  is  vital 
to  the  office-building  operator’s  problems. 

Planning  to  beat  the  parking  problem 
actually  should  begin  with  the  first  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  new  office  building,  for  it  is  only 
because  new  buildings  can  be  located  with 
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parking  in  mind  that  they  have  any  real 
competitive  advantage  over  old  office  build¬ 
ings,  as  far  as  parking  is  concerned.  The 
promise  of  building  a  large  new  office  build¬ 
ing  in  a  city’s  downtown  area  may  even  be 
a  sufficient  selling  point  to  get  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  to  adapt  parts  of  its  parking  or 
transit  programs  to  the  needs  of  the  build¬ 
ing’s  clientele. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  downtown  office 
buildings  are  not  losing  business  because  of 
the  parking  shortage,  many  firms  are  locat¬ 
ing  their  offices  out  of  central  areas  in  order 
to  get  more  parking  space.  I'his  is  by  no 
means  their  only  motive  for  decentralizing, 
but  it  is  a  primary  one.  Land  in  outlying 
areas  is  far  less  expensive  than  downtown 
land,  and  large  parking  lots  can  be  con¬ 
structed  with  little  added  expense  beyond 
grading  and  paving.  In  snowy  climates,  these 
lots  may  be  difficult  to  keep  cleared  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  even  so  are  a  convenience  to  em¬ 
ployees  and  visiting  customers. 

Since  one  of  the  advantages  of  an  outlying 
office  location  is  the  possibility  of  providing 
parking,  it  is  imperative  that  anyone  erect¬ 
ing  such  an  office— and  this  includes  medical 
centers— actually  provide  adetpiate  parking 
space.  Downtown  offices  can  get  away  with¬ 
out  doing  so  because  of  the  advantages  of 
centrality,  but  outlying  locations  must  in¬ 
clude  plenty  of  parking  space  if  they  wish 
to  compete  either  with  downtown  or  with 
other  outlying  office  facilities.  Also,  off-street 
parking  ordinances  may  require  outlying 
office  buildings  to  provide  parking,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  will  force  new  office 
buildings  in  the  central  business  district  to 
do  so,  both  because  the  latter  are  usually 
much  bigger  and  would  require  more  stalls, 
and  because  construction  of  parking  facili¬ 
ties  downtown  is  so  much  more  expen¬ 
sive,  and  hence  there  would  be  heavy  cost- 
discrimination  against  new  buildings. 


AP.ARl  MENTS  NEED  OFE-SI  REE  I 
PARKING 

Unlike  office  buildings,  new  apartments 
must  have  off-street  parking  facilities  if  they 
are  to  realize  their  competitive  potential. 
In  some  cities,  off-street  parking  ordinances 
are  a  part  of  the  zoning  laws,  so  provision  of 
parking  space  is  a  legal  as  well  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity.  The  number  of  cities  with 
such  laws  is  growing,  as  governments  take 
steps  to  keep  the  streets  from  getting  even 
more  choked  with  parked  cars  than  they  are 
now. 

Behind  the  need  to  provide  tenants  of 
new  apartments  with  building-owned  park¬ 
ing  facilities  are  two  obvious  facts:  more 
people  own  cars,  and,  of  course,  people  who 
own  cars  want  to  keep  them  where  they  live. 
Since  the  streets  are  already  jammed  with 
the  cars  of  people  who  live  in  buildings 
without  parking  facilities,  the  tenants  of 
new  buildings  cannot  find  any  place  to  store 
their  automobiles,  without  constant  strug¬ 
gle,  unless  the  building  provides  parking 
space.  Thus  new  apartments  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  competitive  advantage  if  they  provide 
parking  space,  especially  if  they  are  multi¬ 
story  apartments  or  located  in  a  near-to- 
downtown  neighborhood.  For  this  reason, 
almost  all  the  builders  of  new  apartments 
over  the  country  are  providing  at  least  some 
off-street  parking  for  their  tenants. 

I'here  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  it  is 
true.  In  New  York  C'.ity,  some  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  multi-building  housing  projects,  in 
which  up  to  people  live,  have  no 

parking  facilities  whatever,  but  most  of 
these  are  not  of  post-war  vintage.  Also,  in 
urban  fringe  areas,  some  smaller  apartments 
are  erected  with  no  off-street  parking  space. 
But  the  causes  of  these  exceptions— a  large 
auto-less  population  in  the  midst  of  Man¬ 
hattan  in  one  ca.se,  and  uncrowded  neigh- 
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horliood  streets  in  the  other— are  not  opera¬ 
tive  for  the  vast  majority  of  new  buildings 
constructed  since  the  war.  Even  the  ration¬ 
ale  for  these  exceptions  has  been  weakened 
by  developments  in  the  past  five  years.  The 
upsurge  in  auto  ownership  has  affected 
many  mid-town  dwellers  in  big  cities,  and 
the  once-uncrowded  outlying  neighbor¬ 
hoods  have  rapidly  filled  up  with  new  houses 
and  new  car-owners  looking  for  auto  storage 
for  more  than  one  car  per  family. 

Clearly,  new  apartments  should  provide 
some  off-street  parking  for  their  tenants,  but 
how  much  should  it  be,  and  what  kind? 
Answers  to  these  questions  vary  depending 
on  the  size,  location,  and  type  of  apartment 
in  question.  The  goal  to  aim  for,  as  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  is  one  car-stall  per 
dwelling  unit,  though  few  large  apartments 


Carports  serving  garden  apartments  in  a  large 
development.  These  storage  spaces  are  separate 
structures  behind  the  apartments  themselves, 
furnishing  one  car-stall  per  dwelling  unit 


reach  this  optimum.  In  close-in,  multi-story 
luxury  apartments,  even  higher  ratios  than 
this  would  be  supported  by  tenants,  but 
lower  than  1  to  1  ratios  are  usually  enough 
to  maintain  a  competitive  edge  over  older 
buildings.  The  exact  ratio  necessary  to  keep 
this  competitive  edge  depends  partly  on  the 
part  of  the  country  in  question:  for  example, 
California  apartment  tenants  demand  more 
garage  space  than  those  in  Manhattan  or 
downtown  Boston.  Of  course,  the  larger  the 
dwelling  units,  the  more  likely  are  the  oc¬ 
cupants  to  have  more  than  one  car,  if  they 
are  in  relatively  high-income  brackets.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  one  stall  per  dwelling  unit  is  all 
that  tenants  can  really  demand,  even  if  they 
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would  like  more,  and  generally  those  who 
want  two  stalls  can  be  supplied  Avith  stalls 
originally  allotted  to  non-car-owning  ten¬ 
ants.  Any  stalls  left  unclaimed  by  tenants  can 
be  rented  to  nearby  residents,  so  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  surplus  of  parking  stalls  in  any 
near-in  buildings. 

Multi  story  apartments  usually  contain 
built-in  garages  if  they  are  one-building 
units,  or  else  have  open-air  lots  or  carports 
if  there  are  many  buildings  combined  in  a 
landscaped  development.  An  example  of  the 
first  is  the  famous  glass  towers  skyscraper 
apartment  at  8(io  Lake  Shore  Drive  in 
Chicago.  Buried  beneath  this  2 r, -story  twin- 
tower  apartment  is  a  1  ib-stall  garage  serving 
300  dwelling  units— roughly  one  stall  for 
every  2.6  dwelling  units.  This  ratio  is  prob¬ 
ably  typical  of  such  large,  near-in  apart¬ 
ments.  Tenants  buy  stalls  in  a  co-operative 
arrangement  at  the  same  time  they  buy  the 
dwelling  units,  though  ownership  and  oc¬ 
cupancy  rights  in  the  latter  are  separated 
in  the  rent  contract.  Examples  of  the  open- 
lot  type  of  parking  can  be  found  in  almost 
any  multi-building  apartment  project,  in 
which  numerous  parking  spaces  are  pro¬ 
vided  off  traffic  thoroughfares  in  parking 
bays  or  paved  lots  adjacent  to  the  buildings. 

ft  is  easier  for  small,  outlying  apartments 
to  attain  a  1  to  1  ratio  than  it  is  for  larger 
multi-story  buildings,  and  they  certainly 
should  do  so  Avhenever  possible.  Again,  if 
the  tenants  do  not  use  the  stalls,  the  space 
can  probably  be  rented  without  difficulty  to 
someone  in  the  neighborhood.  However, 
the  type  of  parking  facilities  smaller  apart¬ 
ments  should  provide  is  quite  different  from 
the  type  that  large  buildings  normally  em¬ 
ploy.  A  near-in,  multistory  apartment 
building  can  afford  to  build  garage  stalls 
inside  or  beneath  the  building  itself,  but  a 
small  outlying  apartment  usually  cannot  do 
so  unless  it  is  a  two-story  garden  type.  There¬ 


fore  smaller  apartments  should  concentrate 
on  carports  or  open  lots  Avhere  the  climate 
permits,  or  free-standing  garages  where 
winters  are  severe. 

Location,  size  of  investment,  and  type  of 
clientele  enable  owners  of  the  larger,  near-in 
apartments  to  build  self-contained  garages, 
Avhich  are  relatively  expensive  both  to  con¬ 
struct  and  to  maintain.  Land  prices  are  so 
high  at  fashionable  in-lying  locations  that 
it  is  much  cheaper  to  store  cars  inside  a 
multi  story  apartment  than  it  is  to  buy  the 
adjacent  lot  and  build  a  garage  on  it;  also 
the  latter  would  involve  two  foundations 
and  two  structures,  as  well  as  more  land. 
Simply  using  an  abutting  Icjt  as  is,  plus  pave¬ 
ment,  would  not  be  enough,  both  because 
tenants  want  their  c  ars  stored  inside  and  be¬ 
cause  procuring  enough  land  to  park  all 
their  cars  on  the  ground  level,  even  at  a  one 
car-stall  per  two  dwelling  units  ratio,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive  if  the  building  is  at  all 
sizable.  Therefore  the  only  alternative  is  to 
establish  a  garage  inside  or  beneath  the 
building.  Though  this  is  costly  in  itself— 
about  $6  per  square  foot  in  San  Francisco, 
for  example— it  is  relatively  inexpensive  in 
comparison  with  the  total  investment  in  a 
large,  say  200-unit,  apartment— perhaps  no 
larger  than  the  proportionate  cost  of  install¬ 
ing  carport  facilities  for  a  six-flat.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  luxury-type  clientele  which  such 
apartments  serve  is  more  willing  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  convenience  of  having 
cars  stored  in  the  building. 

Actual  payment  for  the  garage  stalls  in 
areas  of  low  density  is  a  nominal  charge  of 
around  $10  per  month  added  to  the  tenant’s 
rent,  and  sometimes  double  this  amount  for 
the  second  stall  any  one  tenant  rents.  This 
will  undoubtedly  fail  to  cover  the  cost  of 
operation  and  proportional  amortization, 
so  part  of  this  cost  is  charged  to  overhead 
and  enters  rent  indirectly.  If  the  tenant 
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This  is  how  a  modern,  multi 
story  apartment  building 
solves  its  parking  problems. 
To  serve  its  142  dwelling 
units,  the  De  Sabla  Apart 
ments  in  San  Mateo,  Califor 
nia,  has  32  carports  on  the 
ground  level  as  well  as  14  open 
outdoor  spaces  of  the  type 
shown  and  a  72-car  under 
ground  garage,  the  exit  ol 
which  appears  at  right.  A 
transient-type  business  keep' 
the  stalls  full,  so  no  renting  tn 
non-tenants  has  yet  Ireen  eon 
templated 
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doesn’t  require  a  stall,  the  nominal  charge 
is  removed  and  the  stall  rented  to  another 
tenant  or  to  an  outsider.  In  the  latter  case, 
a  higher  rent  can  be  charged,  since  there  is 
no  tenant-relations  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  providing  parking  service  below  cost. 
This  outside  market  also  eliminates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  having  a  surplus  of  stalls,  though 
actually  this  is  extremely  unlikely  anyway, 
since  tenants  will  absorb  all  available  space 
in  99  cases  out  of  too. 

In  areas  of  highest  residential  density  ga¬ 
rages  frequently  can  earn  substantially  more 
net  revenue  per  square  foot  (in  view  of  the 
investment  and  services  required)  than  res¬ 
idential  spaces  in  the  building.  So-called 
“dead  storage”  runs  up  to  a  practical  max¬ 
imum  of  $50  per  month  per  garage  stall  and 
need  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  selling 
or  competitive  expense  of  the  apartments 
themselves. 

CONSTRUCl  ION  OF  APARTMENT 
GARAGES 

Underground  garages  in  large  apartment 
buildings  are  usually  constructed  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete.  Size  requirements  for  car- 
stalls  have  changed  considerably  since  the 
first  garages  were  constructed,  because  there 
has  been  a  consistent  trend  towards  longer, 
wider,  and  lower  automobiles.  The  1929  car 
was,  on  the  average,  fifteen  feet  long  and 
five  feet,  eight  inches  wide.  The  modern 
automobile  averages  eighteen  feet  in  length 
and  six  feet,  six  inches  in  width,  though 
lower  from  ground  to  roof.  In  addition,  the 
doors  on  new  cars  swing  out  from  the  widest 
part  of  the  body  and  are  very  wide  them¬ 
selves;  they  used  to  be  narrow  and  pivot 
from  hinges  set  back  from  the  now  extinct 
running-boards.  Thus  the  space  necessary 
to  park  a  car  has  increased  from  slightly  over 
six  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet  long  to  nine 
feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  long.  The  acceler¬ 


ation  of  this  trend  in  recent  years  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  stalls  in  the  famous 
Union  Square  underground  garage  in  San 
Francisco,  which  was  built  about  15  years 
ago,  were  only  seven  feet,  two  inches  wide. 
Aisles  also  have  to  be  wider  to  handle  the 
longer  and  wider  cars  being  produced  today. 
In  newly-constructed  apartment  garages,  the 
aisles  are  as  wide  as  30  feet.  The  only  gain  in 
space  over  earlier  garages  is  in  ceiling  height, 
which  is  cut  to  as  low  as  eight  feet  in  some 
cases. 

Big  apartment  garages  usually  include  gas 
pumps,  a  wash  rack  and  perhaps  a  lubrica¬ 
tion  rack,  and  some  are  even  equipped  with 
repair  shops  and  part  stocks— all  such  elab¬ 
orations  being  run  on  a  concession  basis. 
There  is  no  need  to  heat  the  garages  if  the 
climate  is  mild  enough  so  that  the  inside 
temperature  never  falls  below  freezing,  but 
in  most  large  cities  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
some  minimal  heating  equipment  will  be 
necessary.  In  many  concrete-lloored  garages, 
drains  are  omitted  (except  near  the  wash 
racks)  to  cut  installation  costs,  but  this 
means  that  the  floors  cannot  be  hosed  down 
and  must  be  kept  clean  with  a  floor-sweeping 
machine.  Omitting  drains  also  makes  water 
seepage  a  serious  problem.  An  added  feature 
in  the  best-planned  garages  is  that  the  apart¬ 
ment’s  elevators  run  directly  to  the  garage 
floor,  thus  minimizing  inconvenience  to 
tenants. 

The  largest  apartment-garage  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  not  inside  an  apartment  building  it¬ 
self,  but  is  a  six-level  structure  dug  into 
the  side  of  a  hill  in  a  mammoth  3,500- 
dwelling  unit  development  on  the  outskirts 
of  San  Francisco.  Including  carports,  this 
development  contains  3,150  car  stalls,  of 
which  1,060  are  located  in  the  three-story, 
staggered-level  garage  building.  Garage 
stalls  are  rented  to  tenants  at  rates  varying 
from  $8.50  to  $1 1.50  per  month,  depending 
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on  how  far  underground  the  stall  is,  and 
tenants  do  their  own  parking  and  retrieving, 
riie  dwelling  units  in  this  development  are 
of  two  types:  multi  story  apartments,  and 
two-story  garden  apartments.  The  latter  are 
supplied  on  a  1  to  1  ratio  with  carports, 
which  are  included  in  the  rents  on  a  non- 
optional  basis,  while  the  multi  story  build¬ 
ings  are  allotted  garage  space  in  a  ratio  of  5 
car-stalls  for  every  6  dwelling  units.  No  on¬ 
street  parking  is  allowed.  The  management 
of  the  development  is  certain  that  this  rela¬ 
tively  liberal  provision  of  parking  space  is 
not  nearly  enough  in  auto-minded  Califor¬ 
nia,  though  it  might  be  adequate  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Parking  facilities  need  not  be  nearly  so 
elaborate  for  smaller  outlying  apartments. 
Probably  in  some  areas  it  would  even  be 


Carports  in  the  rear  of  suburban  apartments. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  living  space  is  located 
above  the  carports.  Dwelling  wings  also  extend 
to  the  street  in  front  of  the  buildings.  These  car¬ 
ports  do  not  have  garage  doors  but  they  do  have 
shelf  space  inside.  'I'liere  is  one  stall  for  ead 
apartment 

psossible  to  omit  parking  areas  entirely,  but 
this  is  risky  in  terms  of  future  competition. 
Most  cities  have  passed  or  are  contemplating 
zoning  laws  requiring  off-street  parking  for 
new  apartments,  and  nearby  apartments 
with  parking  facilities  will  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  competitive  advantage  over  those 
without  such  facilities.  But  smaller  apart* 
ments  can  meet  competition  merely  by  pro¬ 
viding  paved  off-street  lots,  preferably  on  a 
1  to  1  ratio.  Even  better  are  carports,  which 
are  really  open  sheds  containing  several 
parking  stalls.  A  stuccoed,  frame  carport 
with  cement  pavement  and  inside  plastering 


Built-in  garage  in  a  two-flat,  San  Francisco  style 


i8o 
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c  osts  alx)ut  $500  per  stall,  but  this  will  vary 
depending  on  the  type  of  pavement  used, 
elaboration  of  the  decorations  and  other 
details.  The  utmost  in  fanciness  is  achieved 
with  fully-enclosed  garages,  which  are  espe¬ 
cially  useful  in  very  cold  climates.  Which¬ 
ever  type  of  facility  is  used,  it  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  located  at  the  back  of  the  lot, 
although  use  of  a  contiguous  lot  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  except  from  an  aesthetic  point 
of  view. 

PARKING  FACILITIES  OF 
SINGLE-FAMILY  HOUSES 

Most  of  the  single-family  dwellings  built 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  nine  years 
have  been  on  the  outskirts  of  large  cities, 
and  since  residents  of  these  outskirts  have 
to  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  automobile  trans¬ 


View  of  a  street  in  a  suburban  subdivision, 
showing  the  two-car  garages  typical  of  mam 
moderately-priced  outlying  homes  built  after 
World  War  II.  Notice  how  narrow  the  street  k 
On-street  parking  here  is  clearly  impossible  il 
tralhc  flow  is  to  be  maintained 


portation,  almost  every  new  single-famih 
dwelling  has  actual  or  potential  space  for 
off-street  parking  for  at  least  one  car.  In  mosi 
cases,  this  space  takes  the  minimum  form  of 
a  driveway,  though  often  the  driveway  does 
not  connect  to  a  garage  but  is  just  an  off 
street  parking  space.  In  low-cost  housing 
developments,  builders  usually  do  not  con 
struct  garages  but  leave  the  car-shelter  prob 
lem  up  to  the  resident  himself.  However,  in 
moderate  and  higher-cost  developments,  car 
ports  in  sunny  climes  or  garages  in  colder 
ones  are  normally  sold  with  the  house.  An 
increasing  number  of  houses  are  equipped 
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with  two-car  garages,  usually  twenty  feet 
square,  and  even  most  of  those  houses  that 
have  one-car  garages  can  accommodate  two 
or  more  cars  off  the  street  by  using  the  drive¬ 
way  as  an  open-air  parking  stall. 

Density  of  land-used  in  outlying  areas  is 
so  much  lower  than  in  the  midst  of  big  cities 
that  the  streets  themselves  would  seem  to 
be  adequate  for  parking  all  the  cars  that 
residents  own,  but  actually  this  is  not  so. 
In  the  first  place,  outlying  residents,  since 
they  have  larger  families  on  the  average  than 
their  downtown  counterparts,  and  since  they 
travel  much  greater  distances  to  and  from 
work  and  shopping,  are  much  more  likely  to 
own  more  than  one  car.  If  the  head  of  the 
house  commutes  to  work  via  auto,  the  wife 
needs  to  have  another  car  for  shopping  and 
errands.  This  trend  toward  multiple-car 
families  is  especially  marked  in  California, 
where  almost  the  whole  culture  is  shaped 
around  the  automobile.  As  a  result,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  houses  in  moderately- 
priced  developments  have  two-car  garages. 
Even  when  the  family  owns  only  one  car,  the 
other  half  of  the  garage  comes  in  handy  for 
storage  of  all  kinds  of  garden  implements, 
toys,  bicycles. 

Another  reason  why  off-street  parking  is 
necessary  in  many  suburban  areas  in  spite 
of  the  large  per-capita  curb  space  is  that  the 
streets  are  very  narrow,  and  cars  parked  on 
both  sides  practically  block  off  all  traffic. 
This  condition  prevails  especially  in  low- 
cost,  mass-produced  housing  areas,  where 
builders  attempt  to  squeeze  as  many  houses 
as  possible  into  a  small  area.  The  answer  is 
to  make  the  streets  narrower  and  use  the 
space  for  off-street  parking  areas. 

In  general,  new  single-family  dwellings 
are  the  best-equipped  type  of  structure  be¬ 
ing  built  today,  as  far  as  off-street  parking 
facilities  are  concerned,  even  though  they 
are  under  the  least  pressure  from  the  point 


of  view  of  disposing  of  their  automobiles. 
However,  if  the  trend  toward  multi-car 
families  continues,  even  a  i  to  i  stall-to- 
family  ratio,  which  is  now  exceeded  in  many 
suburban  residential  areas,  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  automobile  storage  from 
clogging  city  streets,  especially  in  outlying 
areas. 

CITY  GOVERNMEN  I  S  H.WE  PARKING 
PROBLEMS,  TOO 

Car-owners  are  not  the  only  victims  of  the 
parking  problem  as  it  affects  office  buildings, 
apartments,  and  single-family  dwellings. 
Equally  long-suffering  is  the  city  govern¬ 
ment,  which  builds  and  maintains  streets  so 
that  vehicles  can  move  upon  them,  but  finds 
that  they  are  being  perverted  for  use  as  stor¬ 
age  space.  Municipal  governments  are  act¬ 
ually  caught  in  a  two-way  squeeze:  there  are 
more  cars  moving  on  the  streets,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  need  to  keep  streets  free  of  parked 
cars  is  greater  than  ever  before,  but  there 
are  also  more  cars  that  have  to  be  stored 
somewhere,  so  the  need  to  use  streets  for 
parking  is  greater  than  ever  before.  While 
driving  home  from  work,  every  car-owner 
curses  parked  cars  blocking  him  from  speedy 
movement,  but  the  moment  he  arrives  at  his 
destination,  he  parks  his  own  car  wherever 
he  can  find  a  space,  and  in  each  role  he  won¬ 
ders  why  the  city  government  isn’t  “doing 
something”  to  solve  his  problems. 

Just  what  cities  are  doing  was  the  subject 
of  a  previous  article  in  the  Journal  (Fall, 
1952),  but  a  brief  survey  of  those  aspects  of 
their  policies  bearing  on  the  office,  apart¬ 
ment,  and  single-family  dwelling  parking 
problems  is  necessary  to  complete  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  those  problems. 

The  first  course  of  action  is  to  prevent  the 
situation  from  getting  worse  by  passing  zon¬ 
ing  laws  forcing  all  new  construction  to  in¬ 
clude  adequate  off-street  parking.  Although 
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ings  are  required  to  have  one  stall  per 
family;  apartments  have  to  have  one  for 
every  two  dwelling  units.  As  yet  this  law  is 
still  being  debated,  but  even  though  some 
realtors  think  that  the  requirements  are  ex¬ 
cessive,  all  agree  that  some  requirements 
should  be  set  into  law. 

Other  action  which  city  governments  are 


building  interests  usually  oppose  the  rig¬ 
orous  standards  that  city  planning  commis¬ 
sions  put  forward,  almost  all  civic  groups 
admit  the  need  for  some  off-street  parking 
ordinance,  and  many  cities  that  do  not  have 
such  ordinances  now  are  in  the  process  of 
getting  them. 

An  example  of  such  a  zoning  law  is  the 
one  currently  proposed  for  San  Francisco. 
Off-street  parking  requirements  are  out¬ 
lined  for  houses,  hotels,  stadiums,  retail 
stores,  factories,  office  buildings  outside  the 
central  business  district,  and  other  business 
establishments.  One-  and  two-family  dwell¬ 


Two  contrasting  carports  (below  and  facing 
page)  in  suburban  residential  developments. 
Note  the  variation  in  driveway  construction, 
roofing,  siding  and  decorative  elaborations.  One 
is  hardly  more  than  painted  planking  set  over 
an  open  driveway,  while  the  other  falls  only 
slightly  short  of  being  a  full-fledged  garage 
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taking  is  the  cracking  down  on  parking  vio¬ 
lators  who  leave  their  cars  on  arterial  streets 
during  rush  hours.  The  San  Francisco  police 
department  tows  away  all  such  cars  and 
charges  $15  for  recovery.  In  Chicago,  where 
snow  clearance  is  a  problem,  police  hand  out 
tickets  in  huge  numbers  to  people  who  leave 
their  cars  on  arterial  streets  all  night,  thus 
interfering  with  plowing.  If  carried  out  in 
earnest  over  long  periods  of  time,  such 
policies  can  definitely  diminish  the  traffic- 
flow  problem,  though,  of  course,  they  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 

Increasing  the  street  capacity  by  building 
super-highways,  and  the  off-street  capacity 
by  building  parking  lots  and  garages  is  a 
more  fundamental  approach  being  used  by 
cities  to  ease  the  parking  shortage.  This 
approach  was  reviewed  in  detail  in  the 
Journal  article  already  mentioned. 


The  final  way  to  attack  the  problem  is  to 
make  car  ownership  less  desirable  to  city 
dwellers.  This  can  be  done  in  two  ways:  by 
raising  the  cost  of  car  ownership  tlirough 
high  vehicle  taxes,  gas  taxes,  extension  of 
parking  meters,  and  vigorous  enforcement 
of  no-parking  and  no-speeding  laws;  and  by 
increasing  the  attractiveness  of  alternative 
means  of  transportation.  Neither  of  these 
approaches  has  been  successfully  exploited 
by  city  governments  to  any  extent.  The  first 
approach  is  difficult  to  carry  out  for  political 
reasons.  Though  under  present  municipal 
tax  structures,  property  owners  are  in  effect 
subsidizing  car  owners,  the  latter  outnum¬ 
ber  the  former.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  get  city 
councils  to  alter  the  distribution  of  costs  of 
building  highways  and  garages  and  enforc¬ 
ing  traffic  laws  so  that  the  situation  would 
more  closely  reflect  benefits  received. 
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Nearly  every  city  has  tried  to  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  public  transit  so  that  people 
would  stop  using  automobiles  to  get  to  the 
downtown  area,  and  the  ratio  of  vehicles  to 
persons  entering  the  downtown  area  could 
be  shifted  from  1  to  3  to  about  1  to  45.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  these  attempts  have  failed.  In 
order  to  pay  for  modern,  high-speed  equip¬ 
ment,  public  transit  systems  have  had  to 
raise  rates,  and  this  has  caused  people  to  use 
their  own  cars.  When  more  cars  appeared  in 
downtown  areas  as  a  result  of  this  (and  of 
the  great  rise  in  car  ownership)  the  speed 
of  public  transit  was  impaired  by  the  added 
congestion,  and  even  more  people  took  to 
their  own  cars.  This  made  the  situation  even 
worse,  and  in  addition,  by  reducing  the 
passenger  revenue,  forced  the  public  transit 
systems  to  raise  rates  again— which  pushed 
more  people  into  driving  to  work,  and  so  on. 

Unfortunately,  the  net  result  of  all  these 
lines  of  action  has  not  been  positive  enough 
to  offset  the  constant  aggravation  of  the 
basic  cause  of  the  parking  problem— the 
rising  number  of  cars  on  our  streets.  Even 
heroic  efforts  like  Chicago’s  construction  of 


a  three-block-long  underground  garage  be¬ 
neath  Michigan  Avenue  are  not  sufficient  to 
wipe  out  the  excess  of  demand  for  parking 
space  over  the  supply  of  it. 

EFFECTS  OF  INCREASED 
COMPETITION  • 

There  is  no  sign  that  this  excess  demand 
for  parking  space  will  be  eliminated  in  the 
near  future.  So  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  plan  new 
buildings  so  that  they  provide  a  supply  of 
parking  space  adequate  for  the  demand  that 
they  generate,  whether  the  buildings  are 
single-family  dwellings,  multi-story  apart¬ 
ments,  two-flats,  or  office  buildings.  Only 
op)erators  of  downtown  office  buildings  are 
exempt  from  the  competitive  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  off-street  parking  for  their  own  tenants, 
and  even  they  ought  to  plan  their  buildings 
so  as  to  meet  parking  needs  in  whatever  way 
possible  short  of  actual  garage  construction. 
In  the  days  ahead,  when  competition  be¬ 
comes  more  vigorous,  the  property  manager 
who  can  offer  his  clients  a  feasible  solution 
to  their  parking  needs  will  have  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  over  his  rivals  who  cannot  do  so. 


The  Director  of  Property  Management  for  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  here  provides  a  refresher  look  at  FHA’s  score  to  date, 
especially  as  it  has  meaning  to  those  interested  in  participating  in  the 
Administration  s  handling  of  properties  acquired  by  foreclosure. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  FHA 

bjy  Lemuel  Show  ell 

I  AM  (;()iN(;  TO  TELL  you  about  the  property  of  some  7,750  loans  that  tve  insured.  Of 

management  operation  of  the  Federal  Hons-  these  property  acquisitions  22,  made  up  of 

ing  Administration— how  we  get  ready  to  some  4,000  units,  were  out  of  the  old  Na- 

accept  properties  when  we  learn  we  are  to  tional  Housing  Act  Section  207  operation, 

acquire  them,  how  we  appoint  our  agents  and  all  were  insured  prior  to  World  War  II 

to  manage  and  sell  the  properties  for  us,  how  and  sold  prior  to  the  completion  of  World 

we  go  about  using  our  agents  in  the  repair  War  II.  Thus  to  date,  out  of  the  above  total 

and  maintenance  of  the  properties,  how  we  of  some  185,  there  have  been  163  mortgages 

accomplish  repairs  and  finally  how  we  sell  resulting  in  property  accjuisitions  out  of  the 

the  properties.  Section  608  war  housing  and  veterans’  hous- 

Hut  first  you  will  want  to  know  about  the  ing  program.  Now  as  you  may  know,  in  the 

volume  of  business  that  has  come  out  of  multi-family  housing  program  from  time  to 

FHA,  how  much  it  actually  is  today  and  time  there  has  been  a  multiplicity  of  mort- 

what  can  be  expected  in  the  future.  The  sta-  gages  on  what  for  practical  purposes  is  a 

tistics  are  impressive.  To  present  them  we  single  real  estate  entity.  We  speak  of  these 

must  divide  them  into  two  categories.  There  entities  as  “developments,”  and  the  163 

is  the  classification  of  home  ownership—  mortgages  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 

amenity  properties  for  the  middle-income  some  99  developments.  These  99  develop- 

group.  The  second  major  classification  is  ments  involve  about  9,500  units.  To  date  we 

that  of  multi-family  rental  housing— the  in-  have  sold  17  of  these  developments,  and  in 

vestment  type.  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 

FHA  has  acquired  a  total  of  just  under  that  only  two  years  have  passed  since  the 

15,500  home  ownership  properties  out  of  a  first  of  these  properties  were  acquired, 

total  of  some  3,350,000  mortgages  insured  There  are  about  80  of  these  properties  on 

on  such  properties.  Of  these  15,500  proper-  hand,  with  several  sales  pending, 

ties  some  14,000  have  been  sold  and  there  These  are  the  figures  for  the  past  and  the 
actually  are  on  hand  today  only  some  1,500  present, 
properties. 

FHA  has  acquired  properties  from  a  total  WHAT  DOES  THE  FUTURE  HOLD? 

of  some  185  multi-family  income-type  loans  Well,  as  to  home  ownership  properties, 
on  some  14,000  family  units,  out  of  a  total  you  can  see  that  we  have  acquired  proper- 
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ties  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  mortgages  insured.  Broken  down,  it 
has  been  one  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
war  housing  and  veterans’  housing  Section 
603  home  ownership  loans,  the  bulk  of 
which  were  made  in  the  period  from  1942 
through  1948,  and  only  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  Section  203  home  ownership 
type  properties,  which  I  think  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  FHA’s  regular  business.  There 
was  considerable  pressure  behind  the  603’s, 
so  I  think  that  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
mortgages  insured  is  too  high  for  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  future.  By  tlie  same  token  the 
housing  shortages  that  were  relieved  by  the 
Section  603  programs  helped  to  stave  off 
acquisitions  out  of  Section  203  (our  regular 
business).  So  I  think  the  average  between 
Sections  203  and,  603  of  about  three-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  is  a  fairly  safe  guide  and  rea¬ 
sonably  conservative.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  over  the  years  we  have  operated 
in  an  improving  or  at  least  a  stabilized  eco¬ 
nomic  range.  These  acquisitions  that  we 
have  had  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  produced  housing  to  find  the  de¬ 
mand  that  was  expected  for  it.  Practically  all 
of  the  properties  acquired  have  come  in 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  re¬ 
lated  loan. 

What  is  the  volume  of  new  business  to  be 
expected?  For  home  ownership  properties  I 
think  you  can  expect  us  to  acquire  up  to 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  loans  in¬ 
sured,  with  a  lag  of  from  two  to  three  years 
between  the  writing  of  the  insurance  on  the 
mortgages  and  the  resulting  property  ac¬ 
quisitions. 

I  don’t  think  we  should  expect  the  same 
sort  of  a  percentage  for  the  multi-family 
housing  properties,  for  there  was  a  pressure 
behind  the  multi-family  war  housing  and 
veterans’  housing  program  that  was  condu¬ 
cive  to  a  high  acquisition  rate.  The  insur¬ 


ance  of  mortgages  out  of  new  multi-family 
housing  activity— that  is,  out  of  Section  207 
of  the  National  Housing  Act— is  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  slow  pace.  However,  the  present  indi¬ 
cations  seem  to  promise  the  acquisition  of 
titles  to  some  50  additional  properties  out  of 
the  6,500  outstanding  mortgages  that  were 
usual  under  Section  608, 

We  must  also  consider  the  potential  ac¬ 
quisition  out  of  some  550  multi-family  hous¬ 
ing  loans  and  some  30,000  individual  family 
loans  which  have  only  recently  been  insured 
under  Title  \’III  and  Title  IX  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act.  These  are  units  under 
the  so-called  Wherry  Act,  and  defense  hous¬ 
ing.  This  business  is  to  be  regarded  as 
“specialties”  identified  with  military  or 
atomic  energy  activity  and  with  defense 
areas.  How  this  business  turns  out  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  ouuome  of  our  over  all  ex¬ 
perience  along  these  lines. 

I  can  assure  you,  though,  that  there  will 
be  enough  business  t<j  warrant  your  keeping 
your  eyes  on  us. 

MANAGEMENT  POLICY 

Now  how  does  FH.V  handle  the  activity 
which  we  identify  as  property  management? 

The  provisions  of  the  mortgage  insurance 
contract  give  FH.\  a  warning  of  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  time  when  FHA  must  take 
a  property  over  from  a  mortgagee.  At  the 
first  firm  word  of  the  tender  of  a  property  to 
FHA,  we  at  Washington  headquarters  ad¬ 
vise  our  local  oflice  and  ask  for  a  report  on 
the  property.  The  making  of  this  report 
calls  for  an  inspection  of  the  property  and 
an  analysis  of  its  deficiencies  which  will 
exist  either  in  the  form  of  an  accumulation 
of  deferred  maintenance,  waste  or  construc¬ 
tion  inadequacies.  The  report  must  also  in¬ 
clude  a  recommendation  as  to  how  we  shall 
maintain  the  property  until  we  get  around 
to  its  sale,  and  how  we  shall  go  about  its  sale. 
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An  important  part  of  this  is  the  information 
on  possible  broker  management  arrange¬ 
ments.  These  reports  come  to  Washington 
headquarters  and  thus  become  the  basis  for 
a  management  program  for  the  property. 

The  procedure  prior  to  taking  the  prop¬ 
erty  over  is  practically  the  same  both  for 
home  ownership  properties  and  multi¬ 
family  rental  housing,  though  of  course  the 
latter  involves  many  more  details.  We  try  to 
release  a  management  program  for  a  prop¬ 
erty  so  that  our  local  office  can  operate  un¬ 
der  it  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  property.  Our  purpose  is  to  place 
the  operation  of  the  acquired  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  office  personnel,  to 
give  them  the  necessary  authority  and  to 
hold  the  local  office  responsible. 

In  the  local  office,  authority  rests  with  the 
director  and  he  in  turn  has  a  specialized  staff 
member  to  whom  he  may  look  for  leg-and- 
papcr  work.  This  staff  member  is  identified 
in  Civil  Service  terminology  as  a  Realty  Of¬ 
ficer,  and  in  FHA  terms  as  Property  Man¬ 
ager.  The  property  manager’s  job  is  one  of 
analysis  and  supervision.  We  look  to  private 
individuals  and  firms  established  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  management  business  in 
the  locality  of  the  property  for  the  actual 
handling  of  the  property. 

APPOIN  riNG  THE  MANAGING  AGENT 

So  we  come  to  the  appointment  of  the 
managing  agent,  who  may  be  given  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  responsibilities.  His  responsibility 
may  be'  only  for  maintenance  and  rental 
management,  as  is  usually  the  case  for  multi¬ 
family  rental  housing:  or  his  responsibility 
may  include  a  franchise  on  the  sale  of  the 
property,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  contracts 
for  home  ownership  properties.  As  in  the 
awarding  of  all  Government  contracts,  the 
contracting  under  certain  circumstances 
must  be  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 


petitive  bidding.  The  purpose  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  establishes  the  requirement  for 
competitive  bidding  and  advertising  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  competitive  bidding,  is  twofold. 
There  is  the  desire  to  get  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  lower  price  that  is  expected  from 
competition  and  also  the  desire  to  give  all 
citizens  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  their 
Government’s  business. 

With  FHA,  the  “certain  circumstances’’ 
obtain  wherever  the  amount  of  the  contract 
will  be  in  excess  of  $1,000.  In  practice,  in 
the  case  of  acejuired  single-family  proper¬ 
ties,  we  generally  avoid  rental  operations 
and  look  to  our  agent  only  for  the  sale  of 
the  property.  As  the  sales  price,  by  the  loan 
amount  limitation  under  which  FHA  in¬ 
sures  mortgages,  is  never  as  much  as  $20,000, 
we  are  free  to  contract  on  the  basis  of  the 
conventional  five  per  cent  .sales  commission 
and  five  to  ten  per  cent  rental  management 
fee.  We  charge  the  director  of  our  local  of¬ 
fice  with  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
person  or  firm  who  in  the  director’s  studied 
opinion  is  the  one  best  fitted  by  location  and 
experience  to  handle  the  particular  prop¬ 
erty. 

FHA  only  appoints  agents  for  specific 
properties  that  can  be  definitely  identified 
at  the  time  we  make  the  contract.  We  do  not 
follow  the  old  practice  of  HOLC  of  appoint¬ 
ing  agents  who  have  an  exclusive  for  their 
given  areas. 

compehuve  bidding 

We  make  our  contracts  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bidding  whenever  they  will  in¬ 
volve  either  five  or  more  living  units,  or  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $1,000. 

In  all  other  Government  contracting,  ex¬ 
cept  that  for  personal  services,  there  is  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  contract  and  bidding  is 
open  to  all  who  can  provide  bid  and  per¬ 
formance  bonds.  A  contract  is  outside  the 
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category  of  personal  service  if  in  its  perform¬ 
ance  the  contractor  employs  others.  So  in 
spite  of  the  very  personal  nature  of  the  real 
estate  agent’s  services  to  an  owner,  under 
Government  rulings  the  contract  is  not  for 
personal  services  and  it  must  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  bidding  if  the 
amount  requires  it.  However,  because  of  the 
personal  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by 
a  real  estate  agent  and  by  special  ruling  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  FHA  is  permitted 
to  limit  bidding  on  our  management  and 
sales  agents  contracts  to  those  agents  we 
have  previously  determined  to  be  qualified 
to  perform  the  desired  service.  Thus  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  award  the  resulting 
contract  to  the  one  making  the  low  bid.  This 
puts  a  great  responsibility  on  those  prepar¬ 
ing  the  list.  We  look  to  the  director  of  our 
local  office  for  this  determination  and  where 
the  situation  requires  contracting  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  bidding  we  depend 
upon  his  recommendations  for  the  list  of 
those  invited  to  bid. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  FHA’s  busi¬ 
ness  should  consult  our  local  office  in  the 
area.  We  only  give  consideration  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  property  from  among  those  agents 
established  in  the  locality  of  the  property. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
MANAGING  AGENT 

With  what  authority  do  we  equip  our 
managing  agents  to  carry  out  their  responsi¬ 
bility?  The  assignment  of  responsibility  and 
the  flow  of  authority  runs  from  Washington 
headquarters  through  the  director  of  our 
local  office  and  his  property  manager  to  the 
managing  agent.  The  vehicle  which  carries 
these  elements  is  the  management  program 
that  is  released  from  Washington  headquar¬ 
ters  on  the  basis  of  the  property  analysis  re¬ 
ports  and  recommendations  that  the  local 
office  has  submitted  previously. 


On  multi-family  properties  the  manage¬ 
ment  program  gives  the  rental  rate  and  ten¬ 
ant  services  to  be  authorized  and  the  scope 
of  repairs  and  maintenance  limits.  These 
are  passed  on  to  the  managing  agent.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  rental  rate  and  authorized 
tenant  services,  we  depend  upon  the  broker 
for  approval  of  tenants.  We  authorize  the 
wages  and  fees  for  the  on-site  staff,  but  since 
they  are  employees  of  the  agent  we  look  to 
him  for  their  selection  and  discipline.  The 
rule  is  that  on-site  staffs  are  to  be  limited  in 
size  to  those  required  for  day-to-day  main¬ 
tenance  and  to  those  who  accordingly  may 
be  hired  on  a  permanent  basis  subject  only 
to  adequate  performance.  We  look  to  out¬ 
side  or  third  party  contracts  in  the  case  of 
problems  of  deferred  maintenance. 

Where  sales  are  involved,  the  local  office 
is  provided  with  the  approved  price,  and  we 
depend  upon  the  director  of  the  local  office 
for  analysis  and  approval  of  the  prospective 
purchaser’s  credit.  At  the  director’s  discre¬ 
tion,  he  may  extend  price  authority  to  the 
agent.  So  in  all  instances  there  is  authority 
locally  that  will  permit  a  firm  contract  to 
be  established  immediately  upon  a  meeting 
of  minds  between  the  purchaser  and  the 
agent. 

The  managing  agent  thus  has  authority 
for  maintenance  and  sales. 

PROCEDURE  ON  REPAIRS 
AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Now  about  repairs  and  improvements  be¬ 
yond  those  taken  care  of  by  the  on-site  main¬ 
tenance  and  housekeeping  crew.  In  the 
main,  FHA  takes  care  of  specifications  in¬ 
volving  anything  more  than  maintenance 
and  in  the  way  of  construction  and  capital 
improvements,  but  on  amounts  up  to  $  1 ,000 
the  actual  contracting  is  usually  done 
through  the  office  of  the  managing  agent. 

The  contracting  procedure  is  divided  into 
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three  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  the  contract.  Where  the  amount  involved 
is  $50  or  less  there  is  no  specific  require¬ 
ment  as  to  a  written  order  in  advance  and 
the  work  can  be  handled  on  the  basis  of 
invoicing  upon  completion.  Payment  for 
the  work  can  be  made  either  out  of  project 
funds  by  the  agent  acting  as  manager  of  the 
property  or  by  means  of  Government 
voucher  to  the  vendor  or  contractor. 

On  contracts  involving  amounts  in  excess 
of  $50  but  not  exceeding  $500  a  written  or¬ 
der  (FHA  Form  No.  2513)  to  the  contrac¬ 
tor  is  required.  The  local  office  is  instructed 
in  connection  with  such  orders  to  negotiate 
direct  or  tiirough  our  agent  on  the  basis  of 
iniorinal  estimates  ol)tained  from  qualified 
contractors,  to  tlie  end  that  there  is  reason¬ 
able  assurance  that  every  possible  precau¬ 
tion  has  been  exercised  to  obtain  proper 
prices  and  to  avoid  grounds  for  criticism  of 
favoritism. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  director  of  the 
local  office,  competitive  bids  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  connection  with  contracts  for  re¬ 
pairs  in  any  amount,  and  where  the  cost  will 
be  in  excess  of  $500,  the  taking  of  written 
competitive  bids  is  required.  Where  the 
amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $1,000  the 
invitations  to  bid  are  extended  by  the  local 
office,  probably  through  the  managing 
agent,  and  either  the  local  office  awards  the 
contract  or  extends  authority  to  the  manag¬ 
ing  agent  to  award  the  contract  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  bidder. 

Where  the  amount  of  the  contract  will  be 
in  excess  of  $1,000,  competitive  bidding  is 
required  in  compliance  with  the  same  Sec¬ 
tion  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  that  gov¬ 
erns  in  connection  with  Managing  Agents 
Contracts.  In  all  instances,  including  those 
of  contracts  with  managing  agents,  invita¬ 
tions  to  bid  and  the  advertisement  of  the 
bidding  are  done  from  Washington  head- 
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quarters  on  the  basis  of  detailed  specifica¬ 
tions  and  plans  for  the  work  that  have  been 
prepared  by  the  local  office.  Upon  selection 
of  the  successful  bidder,  Washington  head¬ 
quarters  advises  him  with  a  copy  to  the  local 
office,  giving  the  contract  number  and  en¬ 
closing  the  contract  (U.S.  Government 
Form  23)  and  required  Bond  Forms  with 
instructions  as  to  execution  and  return.  On 
return  and  approval  of  the  foregoing  the 
completed  contract  is  transmitted  along 
with  a  purchase  order,  voucher  forms  and 
waiver  of  liens  or  release  of  claims  forms. 
In  extending  invitations  to  bid,  adequate 
notice  is  given  to  Iiidders  as  to  recpiirements 
in  the  way  of  tlie  payment  of  prevailing 
wages,  waiver  of  liens,  compliance  inspei- 
tionsand  provisions  for  partial  payments. 

In  all  instances,  compliance  insjjections 
and  final  certificate  as  to  the  .satisfactory 
completion  of  work  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  FHA  local  office,  which  at  its  discre¬ 
tion  and  within  limitations  may  depend 
upon  the  managing  agent. 

.SELLING  THE  PROPERTIES 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  sales  pro¬ 
cedure.  On  individual  home  ownership 
properties  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  sell  through  established  real  estate 
agents  either  by  contract  (that  is,  exclusive 
listing)  or  by  open  listing.  In  the  absence  of 
a  contract  price,  sales  commissions  are  paid 
in  the  amount  that  is  conventional  in  the 
locality  of  the  property.  It  is  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  policy  thus  to  sell  direct  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser  buying  for  home  ownership,  and  the 
Commissioner  will  not  allow  an  entrepre¬ 
neur  or  bulk  purchaser-retail-sales-operator 
to  profit  in  between  the  Commissioner’s 
ownership  and  the  sale  of  the  property  to 
the  home  ownership  purchaser.  Properties 
are  put  into  first-class  condition  before  they 
are  offered  for  sale,  our  reason  being  more 
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to  assure  elimination  of  mortgage  credit 
hazards  developing  from  property  deficien¬ 
cies  than  to  profit  on  the  increased  sales 
value  that  may  possibly  be  developed.  Our 
most  relaxed  terms  are  extended  to  home 
ownership  purchasers,  the  limitation  being 
that  of  not  upsetting  the  related  market. 

On  the  sale  of  multi-family  investment- 
type  properties,  sale  is  always  accomplished 
by  what  amounts  to  competitive  bidding. 
This  is  done  for  the  protection  of  both  the 
purchaser  and  the  Commissioner.  We  make 
it  generally  known  that  the  property  is  avail¬ 


able  for  sale  and  thus  give  all  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  tlie  most  advantageous  offer. 
This  procedure  demands  taking  offers  on 
the  property,  with  the  offer  made  net  to 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  provision  that 
if  an  agent  is  in  the  deal  he  must  look  to 
the  purchaser  for  his  remuneration.  This 
procedure  obviously  lias  tlie  disadvantage  of 
not  encouraging  the  efforts  of  the  salesmen, 
and  of  leaving  the  property  to  stand  on  its 
own.  However,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  avoiding  criticism  outweighs  any 
disadvantages. 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  EDUCATION 

Two  one-week  lecture  courses  to  be  offered  in  Chicago  next  Fall  by  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  will  provide  exceptional  opportunities  for  training  in  professional 
property  management  techniques.  Each  course  will  carry  ten  elective  credits  toward  qualify¬ 
ing  for  the  Cd’M  designation  and  membership  in  the  Institute. 

May  10-14,  1954 

“PRINOPLES  OF  REAI,  ESTATE  MANACEMENl" 

May  17-21,  1954 

“Brnj)iNG  maintena\c:e  sc:h<k)i,” 

(ondiictcd  in  coo|)eration  with  the  ('.hirago  Board  of  Kdiicalion  at  Washhmne  Irade  School 
l  or  full  information  alxint  these  courses  address  the  Institute  at  22  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 


In  this  article,  taken  from  an  address  which  he  made  to  NAREB’s  ad¬ 
journed  comiention  in  Honolulu  in  November  7953,  the  only  CPM 
practising  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  describes  the  background  of  the 
unusual  999-  and  pp-year  leases  in  use  there,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
Hawaii's  unique  fishery  and  water  rights. 

SOME  UNUSUAL  LAND  PROBLEMS  IN  HAWAII 


by  r.T.  Lum,  CPM 

V^ERY  UNUSUAL  311(1  uni(]iie  in  management 
practice  are  the  ()()9-  and  99-year  leases, 
water  rights  and  sea  hsliery  rights  in  the 
Territory  oi  Hawaii,  "The  first  two  are 
homestead  leases  involving  public  lands  ad¬ 
ministered  by  two  distinct  government 
property  managers,  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands  and  the  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission,  The 
water  and  sea  fishery  rights  are  mainly  vested 
interests  in  private  ownership,  generally 
traded  by  individual  owners.  The  trend 
is  waning  lor  private  interests  to  retain  and 
control  these  exclusive  property  rights. 
However,  the  (iovernment  also  has  large 
interests  in  water  rights. 

In  the  homestead  leases  for  999  years  and 
99  years,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  the  fee 
owner.  They  are  unconventional  leases,  in 
that  the  Government  makes  a  gift  to  the  les¬ 
see,  as  evidenced  by  the  nominal  rental  pro¬ 
vision  in  one  type,  the  lack  of  rental  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  other  type,  and  the  unusually 
long  terms.  These  two  types  of  leases,  when 
made,  extinguish  certain  valuable  rights 
which  ordinarily  pass  on  to  the  lessee. 
Generally  speaking,  some  of  these  dis¬ 
solved  rights  or  interests  are:  the  right  of 
the  lessee  (1)  to  sublet  the  premises  (at  a 
higher  annual  rent);  (2)  to  assign  the  lease 
(upon  payment  of  a  premium);  (3)  to 


hypsothecate  the  lease  (to  raise  funds  for  the 
improvements  (jf  the  leased  premises); 
(4)  to  change  the  present  use  to  uses  other 
than  the  maintenance  of  a  home  or  agri¬ 
cultural  use;  (5)  to  dispose  or  alienate  the 
property  by  will,  gift  or  otherwise,  the  right 
being  restricted  to  inheritance  and  descent 
by  special  provisions  of  the  law, 

HOMESTEAD  LEASES  FOR  999  YEARS 

In  Hawaiian  history  there  was  a  period  of 
land  reform  and  distribution  of  the  crown 
and  public  lands,  between  July  4,  1894,  the 
date  of  proclamation  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii,  and  June  14,  1900,  the  date  of  an¬ 
nexation  to  the  United  States,  The  origin  of 
the  999-year  homestead  leases  dates  to  the 
I,and  Act  of  1895  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii, 
The  special  object  of  the  Act  was  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  cultivation  of  Government  agri¬ 
cultural  and  pastoral  lands  by  persons  who 
desired  to  obtain  homesteads. 

The  Land  Act  provided  five  methods  by 
which  persons  desiring  small  holdings  might 
acquire  them  from  public  land  areas  that 
included  crown  lands.  They  were  the  999- 
year  homestead  lease,  the  Cash  Freehold, 
the  Right  to  Purchase  Lease,  the  Special 
Agreement  of  Sale,  and  the  Settlement  As¬ 
sociations, 

The  homestead  leases  were  originally 
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grants  of  not  over  60  acres  of  land  and  not 
less  than  8  acres.  These  plots  were  inalien¬ 
able,  descending  through  the  inheritance 
law  to  the  heirs  of  the  leaseholder.  In  case 
of  abandonment,  or  in  case  the  leaseholder 
died  without  heirs,  the  plot  reverted  to  the 
Government.  Definite  conditions  as  to  im¬ 
provements  were  carefully  set  forth  in  terms 
of  the  agreement,  and  when  the  occupant 
of  the  land  had,  after  a  maximum  of  6  years, 
completed  his  conditions  of  occupancy,  a 
lease  for  999  years  was  issued. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  made  between 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  and  the  United 
States,  ratified  by  Hawaii  in  September, 
1897,  ceded  to  the  United  States  “the  abso¬ 
lute  fee  and  ownership  of  all  public,  govern¬ 
ment  and  crown  lands.”  ddie  .\ct  of  Con¬ 
gress  organizing  Hawaii  into  a  Territory, 
known  as  the  Organic  Act,  approved 
April  30,  1900,  abolished  (among  others) 
the  office  of  the  minister  of  interior  and 
created  the  position  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Lands.  The  Act  provided  that 
“the  public  property  ceded  and  transferred 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  .  .  .  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  pos¬ 
session,  use  and  control  of  the  Government 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  shall  be 
maintained,  managed  and  cared  for  by  it, 
at  its  own  expense.  .  .  .” 

Section  73  of  the  Organic  Act  gave  addi¬ 
tional  assurance  to  the  people  of  the  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  its  lands.  It  states 
that  “the  laws  of  Hawaii  relating  to  public 
lands,  the  settlement  of  boundaries  and  the 
issuance  of  patents  .  .  .  shall  continue  in 
force  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  order.” 

The  statistics  for  the  time  of  transfer  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii 
to  the  United  States  (December  31,  1898) 
show  that  there  were  86  holdings  of  999- 
year  homestead  leases,  covering  1230.81 
acres.  At  present,  there  are  about  200  such 


leases  for  all  the  islands,  covering  approxi 
mately  900  acres  of  land. 

A  999-year  lease  involves  no  rental,  and 
provides  that  “the  lessee  shall  continuously 
maintain  his  home  upon  said  land,  and  shall 
not,  except  as  specially  provided  by  law,  in 
any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell,  assign, 
convey,  lease,  mortgage  or  otherwise  trans 
fer  or  dispose  of  this  homestead  lease  or  any 
rights  hereunder,  of  said  land  or  any  part 
thereof  or  interest  therein  or  control 
thereof,  or  contract  so  to  do.”  Neither  the 
homestead  lease,  nor  the  interest  of  the  les 
see,  nor  the  buildings,  improvements,  or 
crops  at  any  time  placed  or  growing  upon 
the  land  is  subject  to  attachment,  levy,  or 
sale  upon  execution,  or  upon  any  process 
in  bankruptcy,  or  upon  any  process  issuino 
from  any  court. 

HOMESIEAD  LEASES  FOR  99  YEARS 

The  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act 
of  1920  was  created  by  Public  Law  No.  34, 
67th  U.S.  Congress,  approved  July  9,  1921. 

Its  administration  is  vested  in  a  commis 
sion  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
governor,  consisting  of  residents  on  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  for  at  least  three  years 
prior  to  their  appointment.  At  least  four 
of  the  members  must  be  descendants  of  not 
less  than  one-quarter  part  of  the  blcxrd  of 


LAND  AREAS  OF  VARIOUS  ISLANDS 
OF  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII 


Island 

Square 

Miles 

Acres 

(Rounded)  Percent 

Oahu  . 

....  604 

386,500 

9-38 

Kauai . 

•  •  •  .  555 

355.200 

8.62 

Niihau . 

72 

46,000 

1.13 

Maui  . 

. . .  .  728 

465,900 

n.31 

Molokai . 

. . . .  260 

1 66,400 

4.04 

Lanai  . 

....  141 

90,200 

2.19 

Kahoolawe  . . . . 

45 

28,800 

.70 

Hawaii . 

- 4,030 

2,579,200 

62.63 

6.435 

U.  S.  Geodetic  Survey  data. 

4,1 18,200 

100.% 
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the  races  inhabiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
previous  to  1778  (the  time  of  Captain 
Cook’s  visit  to  the  Islands). 

Available  lands  are  all  public  lands,  ex¬ 
cluding  forest  reservations;  cultivated  sugar 
cane  lands;  public  lands  held  under  some 
form  of  homestead  agreement,  right  of  pur¬ 
chase,  lease,  or  special  homestead  agreement 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  T.  H. 

The  Act  was  formed  primarily  to  encour¬ 
age  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Hawaiian  race. 
It  was  then  felt  that  with  the  elimination  of 
the  speculator  and  other  undesirable  ele¬ 
ments,  new  and  desirable  settlers  of  the 
Hawaiian  race  might  return  to  agricultural 
pursuits  akin  to  those  of  their  forefathers. 
Prince  Kuhio  Kalanianaole,  Delegate  to 
Congress,  was  the  prime  leader  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  homestead  idea. 

As  of  December  31,  1953,  a  total  of  211,- 
380  acres  of  land  was  administered  by  the 
Commission,  of  which  108,  215  acres  are  on 
Molokai,  5,480  acres  on  Oahu,  and  32,282 
acres  on  Kauai. 

The  settlements  at  Palaaua  and  Hoolehua 
on  the  Island  of  Molokai  are  regarded  as  the 
only  agricultural  projects,  and  were  initi¬ 
ated  sometime  in  1923.  Large  areas  in  Kaii, 
Puukapu,  Kamoku,  Kupelena  and  Nienie 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  are  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  for  cattle  ranching.  Other  areas 
consist  of  residential  plots— small  sites  where 
some  gardening  is  carried  on,  in  addition  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  home. 

There  are  1618  homestead  leases  for  99 
years,  showing  the  average  family  size  to  be 
5:  the  number  of  homesteaders  to  be  8,000. 
The  total  of  lands  under  99-year  lease  for 
all  islands  is  22,673  acres,  or  10.7  per  cent. 
Lands  under  control  and  ready  for  lease 
total  44,312  acres,  or  20.9  per  cent.  Remain¬ 
ing  lands  not  ready  to  lease  total  144,396 
acres,  or  68.4  per  cent. 

Unusual  clauses  of  the  99-year  residential 


lease  provide  that  the  applicant  state  under 
oath  that  he  is  a  native  Hawaiian  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  as  amended,  and 
not  less  than  21  years  of  age.  (The  term 
“native  Hawaiian”  means  any  descendant 
of  not  less  than  one-half  part  of  the  blood 
of  the  races  inhabiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
prior  to  1778.)  The  lessee  pays  an  annual 
rental  of  $1  a  year  for  the  entire  tract,  and 
occupies  said  tract  as  his  home  within  one 
year  after  date  and  must  continuously  there¬ 
after  occupy  the  tract  as  his  home.  The  lessor 
may,  in  its  discretion,  grant  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  the  lessee  from  time  to  time.  No 
such  absences  of  less  than  a  total  of  sixty 
days  in  any  one  year  shall  require  approval 
by  the  Commission.  Absences  exceeding 
ten  days  must  be  reported  as  to  dates  of  de¬ 
parture  and  return. 

The  lessee  must  not  in  any  manner  sell  or 
transfer  to,  or  mortgage,  pledge,  or  other¬ 
wise  hold  for  the  beneht  of  any  other  per¬ 
son  or  group  of  persons  or  organizations  of 
any  kind,  except  a  native  Hawaiian  or  Ha- 
waiians,  and  then  only  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Commission.  Neither  can  he  agree  so 
to  sell  or  transfer,  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
otherwise  hold  his  interest  in  the  tract.  Such 
interest  is  not  subject  to  attachment,  levy, 
or  sale  upon  court  pn^ess.  The  lessee  must 
not  sublet  his  interest  in  the  tract  or  im¬ 
provements. 

SEA  FISHERY  RIGHTS  AND  LEASES 

This  subject  relates  to  an  unusual  system 
of  private  ownership  which  does  not  exist 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  concerns  the 
existence  of  “konohiki  rights,”  that  is,  the 
private  ownership  of  ocean  water  rights  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  boundary  reefs,  by  the  land 
owner  of  adjacent  property.  This  is  a  relic 
of  the  system  of  ancient  property  rights 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  Generally  speaking,  the 
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konohiki,  or  landowner,  also  owned  the 
ocean  bottom  and  the  fish  that  frequented 
or  inhabited  these  waters. 

The  Organic  Act  recognized  the  private 
konohiki  claims.  It  provided  that  all  sea 
fisheries,  exclusive  of  well-enclosed  fish 
ponds,  are  free  to  the  public,  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  vested  rights  of  the  persons 
claiming  to  have  owned  them  otherwise. 

The  land  owner  is  still  authorized  by  law 
in  accordance  with  ancient  privileges  to 
designate  one  species  of  fish  as  tabu  and 
any  such  species  taken  by  commercial  fisher¬ 
men  in  his  particular  waters  must  be  de¬ 
livered  to  him.  The  Act  of  Congress  in  1900, 
which  established  the  Government  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  provided  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  purchase  of  these  private  fishery 
rights  from  the  landowners.  To  the  present 
time,  however,  only  a  relatively  small  pro¬ 
portion  has  been  purchased  and  made  pub¬ 
lic. 

Historically,  the  ancient  Hawaiian  system 
of  land  titles  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  tribal  ownership,  but  bore  a  remark¬ 
able  resemblance  to  the  feudal  system  that 
prevailed  in  Europe.  Although  this  system 
of  land  tenure  was  radically  changed  with 
the  passage  of  time,  yet  the  ancient  sub¬ 
divisions  of  land  remain  unchanged  to  the 
present  day. 

Prior  to  Annexation  on  June  14,  1900, 
and  by  reason  of  the  early  economic  land 
system,  which  in  turn  had  been  accepted  by 
the  previous  forms  of  Government,  the  sea 
fisheries  appurtenant  to  the  lands  thereto 
were  dedicated  as  a  property  right. 

Prior  to  the  Great  Land  Division,  called 
the  Mahele  of  1848,  all  lands  and  their  ap¬ 
purtenances,  which  included  fisheries,  were 
vested  in  the  King.  Up  to  1839  the  control, 
use,  occupancy  and  customs  were  governed 
by  the  King  without  written  laws.  The  first 
written  law  on  the  subject  of  fisheries  was 


adopted  by  the  King,  his  nobles  and  chiefs 
on  June  7,  1839,  which  in  part  reads  as 
follows: 

“His  Majesty,  the  King,  hereby  takes  the 
fishing  grounds  from  those  who  now  pos¬ 
sess  them  from  Hawaii  to  Kauai  and  gives 
one  portion  to  the  common  people,  another 
portion  to  the  landlords  and  a  portion  he 
reserves  to  himself . ”  (This  was  the  ori¬ 

gin  of  the  division  of  one-third  of  the 
catch.) 

Another  section  reads:  “But  the  fishing 
grounds  from  the  coral  reef  to  the  sea  beach 
are  for  the  landlords  and  for  their  tenants 
of  their  several  lands,  but  not  for  others.” 

The  ancient  Hawaiian  economy  was  a 
subsistence  economy.  Each  chief  sought 
access  to  all  products  required  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  life;  his  holdings  embracing  and 
bordering  on  the  sea,  to  provide  him  with 
the  right  to  fish;  to  wet  land  for  taro  (staple) 
cultivation;  and  to  a  portion  of  the  forest 
in  order  to  obtain  such  products  as  fire 
woods,  poles  for  houses,  logs  for  canoes,  and 
bark  for  tapa  cloth.  The  topography  of  the 
Islands  lent  itself  to  natural  divisions  that 
fulfilled  these  needs.  Lands  were  known  by 
name  and  marked  by  natural  boundaries, 
such  as  ravine,  a  river  or  even  a  tree. 

With  meat  resource  limited,  the  supply  of 
sea  food  and  fish  was  of  vital  importance. 
Everything  pertaining  to  the  procurement 
and  protection  of  food  from  the  sea  was  a 
subject  of  regulation,  with  all  the  forces  of 
law  expressed  by  customs  and  tabu  of  the 
country. 

The  islands  were  primarily  divided  into 
districts  and  the  districts  were  divided  into 
ahupuaas,  the  largest  of  the  grants.  Within 
the  ahupuaa  were  various  ills  or  smaller 
divisions,  some  of  which  were  merely  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  ahupuaa  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience  to  the  owner  of  the  ahupuaa; 
others  were  termed  Hi  kuponos,  or  ilis 
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owned  by  an  outside  party  and  having  nt) 
relation  to  tlie  aluipuaa,  other  than  being 
situated  within  the  boundary.  Usually  the 
ili  comprised  one  piece  of  ground  but  fre¬ 
quently  an  ili  will  be  found  which  is  divided 
into  three  or  more  leles  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  aluipuaa  or  even  in  different 
ahupuaas.  Occasionally  these  were  further 
divided. 

In  addition  were  the  holdings  of  the  small 
tenant  or  actual  tiller  of  the  soil.  These 
consisted  of  his  house  lot  and  the  small 
amount  of  land  which  he  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  by  his  overlord  (the  system  of  land 
tenures  being  not  unlike  the  feudal  system) 
to  hold  and  work  for  his  own  use,  subject  to 
the  tax  of  his  superior.  During  the  Land 
Division,  these  grants  to  the  tenants  were 
termed  kuleana  awards,  or  merely  kuleana. 

The  word  ahufjuaa  comes  from  the  word 
ahu  meaning  altar.  The  amount  of  land 
confined  within  the  ahupuaas  is  extremely 
variable.  Yet  the  typical  form  is  the  same— 
a  strip  running  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  marked  by  physical  boundaries  and 
containing  a  sea  fishery,  a  stretch  of  culti¬ 
vable  land  for  taro  and  games,  and  forest 
land.  The  ahupuaa  might  be  regarded  as  a 
self-contained  little  kingdom,  supplying  all 
of  the  necessities  of  life  to  the  landlord  and 
tenants  occupying  it. 

The  term  “konohiki  lands”  does  not  de¬ 
note  a  physical  division.  Originally,  the 
konohiki  was  the  steward  for  the  chief  of 
the  ahupuaa,  or  the  landlord’s  agent  in 
charge  of  the  land.  In  time,  the  term  came 
to  apply  to  the  land  under  his  care— kono- 
liiki  lands.  Today,  a  person  acquiring  an 
ahupuaa  or  ili  becomes  the  landlord,  or 
konohiki. 

The  small  lot  given  to  a  common  person 
or  tenant  was  “kuleana,”  and  a  kuleana 
owner  and  a  tenant  occupant  of  other 
ahupuaa,  ili  or  kuleana  was  termed  hooaina, 


which  later  came  to  be  applied  to  the  land 
held  by  the  tenant. 

riie  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  the 
resources  of  the  ahupuaas  varied  as  much  as 
did  their  areas.  The  king  might  grant  per¬ 
mission  to  cut  logs  and  poles  in  the  forest 
area  of  an  ahupuaa  to  someone  other  than 
the  chief  holding  the  land,  to  another  the 
right  to  take  the  feathers  of  birds  in  the 
same  forest.  Fishing  rights  in  the  adjacent 
water  were  likewise  subject  to  concession 
and  grants  made  by  the  King. 

Changes  in  population,  diversity  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  march  of  time  have  brought 
about  corresponding  changes  in  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  original  grants.  An  ahupuaa 
formerly  held  by  one  person  may  now  be 
owned  by  hundreds:  some  have  been  di¬ 
vided,  retaining  the  fishing  rights  in  the 
konohiki;  some  have  been  divided  with  a 
division  of  fishing  rights. 

So  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned,  the 
rights  of  sea  fisheries  are  now  set  forth  in 
the  Territorial  Statutes.  The  law,  with 
few  minor  changes  in  1841  and  1845,  pro¬ 
vided  the  basic  law  under  which  certain 
fisheries  became  private  property  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mahele. 

The  applicable  sections  of  the  Revised 
Laws  of  Hawaii  (1945)  C’.hapter  19  (Public 
and  Private  Fishing  Cirounds)  note  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Konohiki  rights.  The  fishing  grounds 
from  the  reefs,  and  where  there  happen  to 
be  no  reefs  from  the  distance  of  one  geo¬ 
graphical  mile  seaward  to  the  beach  at  low 
water  mark,  shall,  in  law,  be  considered  the 
private  property  of  the  konohikis,  whose 
lands,  by  ancient  regulation,  belong  to  the 
same;  in  the  possession  of  which  private 
fisheries,  the  konohikis  shall  not  be  mo¬ 
lested,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  reserva¬ 
tions  and  prohibitions  hereafter  in  this 
chapter  set  forth. 
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Tenants'  rights.  The  konohikis  shall  be 
considered  in  law  lo  hold  the  private  fish¬ 
eries  for  the  etjual  use  of  themselves  aiul  of 
the  tenants  on  their  respective  lands,  and 
the  tenants  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  from 
such  fisheries,  either  for  their  own  use,  or 
for  sale  or  exportation,  but  subject  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  law,  all  fish,  sea¬ 
weed,  shellfish  and  other  edible  products 
of  such  fisheries. 

Konohiki’s  notice  of  tabu  fish.  A  konohiki 
shall  have  the  power  each  year  to  set  apart 
for  himself  one  given  species  or  variety  of 
fish  natural  to  his  fishery,  giving  public 
notice,  by  at  least  three  written  or  printed 
notices  posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  the 
land  or  the  fishery,  to  his  tenants  and  others 
residing  apart  for  himself. 

Konohikis’  tabu  fish.  The  specific  fish  so 
set  apart  shall  be  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  konohiki,  if  caught  within  the  bounds 
of  his  fishery,  and  neither  his  tenants  nor 
others  shall  be  at  liberty  to  appropriate  such 
reserved  fish  to  their  private  use,  but  when 
caught,  such  reserved  fish  shall  be  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  konohiki,  for  which  he  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  sue  and  recover  the  value  from 
any  person  appropriating  the  same. 

Restriction  on  konohikis’  rights.  The 
konohikis  shall  not  have  power  to  lay  any 
tax,  or  to  impose  any  other  restriction,  upon 
their  tenants,  regarding  the  private  fish¬ 
eries,  than  is  in  this  chapter  before  pre¬ 
scribed,  neither  shall  any  such  further  re¬ 
striction  be  valid. 

Konohikis’  right  to  prohibit  fishing.  It 
shall  be  competent  to  the  konohikis,  on 
consultation  with  the  tenants  of  their  lands, 
in  lieu  of  setting  apart  some  particular  fish 
to  their  exclusive  use,  as  in  this  chapter 
before  allowed,  to  prohibit  during  certain 
months  in  the  year,  all  fishing  upon  their 
fisheries;  and,  during  the  fishing  season,  to 
exact  of  each  fisherman  among  the  tenants. 


one-third  part  of  all  the  fish  taken  upon 
their  private  fishing  grounds.  In  every  such 
c  ase  it  shall  be  incumbeut  011  the  kcjiiohikis 
to  give  the  notice  prescTibed. 

Tabu  fish  free,  ivhere.  If  that  species  of 
fish  which  has  been  tabued  by  any  konohiki 
shall  go  on  to  the  grounds  which  have  been, 
or  may  be,  given  to  the  people,  such  fish 
shall  not  be  tabued  thereon.  It  shall  be 
tabued  only  when  caught  within  the  bounds 
of  the  konohiki’s  private  fishery.  Nor  shall 
it  be  lawful  for  a  konohiki  to  tabu  more 
than  one  kind  of  fish  upon  any  fishing 
grounds  whic  h  lie  adjacent  to  each  other. 

DATA  ON  SEA  EISHERIES 


For  All  the  Major  Islaiuls 

Total  Coast  Line . 833  Miles 

Sea  Frontage  ol  Private  Fisheries . 130  Miles 

(•5-6%) 

Number  of  Remaining  Private 

Fisheries  .  .^9 

The  breakdown  by  Islands  is  as  follows; 

Kauai 

Fotal  Coast  Line .  9-1  Miles 

Sea  Frontage  of  Private  Fisheries .  15  Miles 

No.  of  Fisheries .  2 

Maui 

Fotal  Coast  Line . 13.I  Miles 

Sea  Frontage  of  Private  Fisheries .  9  Miles 

No.  of  F'isheries .  2 

Hawaii 

Total  Coast  Line . 283  Miles 

Sea  Frontage  of  Private  Fisheries .  11  Miles 

No.  of  Fisheries .  8 

Mouokai 

Fotal  Coast  Line .  91  Miles 

Sea  F'rontage  «•!  Private  Fisheries .  9  Miles 

No.  of  Fisheries  .  3 

Lanai 

'Fotal  Coast  Line .  /jS  Miles 

Sea  Frontage  ol  Private  Fisheries .  19  Miles 

No.  of  Fisheries .  2 

Oahu 

Fotal  Coast  Line,  Inc  hiding 

Pearl  llaibor  . 180  Miles 
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Sea  Frontage  of  Private  Fisheries . 102.5  Miles 

Less  Pearl  Harbor  Fisheries  acquired 

by  U.  .S.  Gov’t .  35  5 

Remaining .  67  Miles 

Number  of  Fisheries .  52 

Less  Pearl  Harbor  Fisheries .  20 

Remaining  Fisheries .  ^{2 

Source  T.  H.  Survey  Office 


Here  arc  a  lew  typical  sections  ol  leases 
made  by  the  konohikis. 

[.case  A'o.  /  ( KAV AI—DaU’d  1022) 

“  To  have  and  to  bold  the  same  together  with  all 
rights,  privileges  and  appurtenaiues  to  the  same 
belonging  or  appertaining  unto  the  Lessee  from 
(he  first  day  of  January,  1922,  for  the  term  of  five 
(5)  years  thence  next  ensuing,  the  Lessee  yielding 
and  paying  therefor  unto  the  Lessors  a  rent  of 
thirty  per  cent  (30%)  of  the  gross  number  of  pounds 
of  all  edible  fish  derived  from,  or  yielded  by,  the 
said  fishery  hereby  demised  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
Lessors,  the  market  value  thereof  in  cash. 

“  That  when  the  Lessors  shall  eled  to  take  the 
rent  of  thirty  per  cent  (30‘J',)  of  the  gross  numl)er 
of  pounds  of  edil)le  fish  then  in  every  such  case  the 
Lessee  will,  at  his  own  expense,  forthwith  deliver 
sudi  fish  to  the  l.essors  in  sound,  marketable  con¬ 
dition,  securely  packed  on  tlie  wharf  at  Hanalei; 

“  I'hat  when  the  Lessors  shall  elect  to  take,  in  lieu 
of  the  thirty  per  cent  (3o‘’<,)  of  such  edible  fish,  the 
market  value  thereof  in  cash  as  hereiidrefore  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Lessee  will  pay  such  market  value  on 
demand  by  the  Lessors: 

“  riiat  the  words  market  xuiliie  used  in  these 
|»rescnts  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  best  price 
at  which  the  said  edible  fish  would  sell  for  in  any 
market  at  the  time  less  freight,  insurance  and  cost 
of  handling  and  such  other  charges  (if  any)  as  shall 
be  deducted  shall  not  be  estimated  or  taken  at 
greater  rates  than  the  freight,  insurance,  cost  of 
lianclling  and  such  other  charges  (if  any)  paid  by 
the  Lessee  in  the  marketing  of  his  own  fish.” 

l.ease  No.  2  (KAWAILOA-Dated 

“  I'hat  she  will  not  fish  or  permit  any  other  per¬ 
sons  to  fish  in  the  said  sea  fisheries  in  any  uidawful 
manner,  and  m<*re  particularly  that  she  will  not  me 
01  jjermit  the  use  of  giant  powder  or  any  other 
explosive  on  said  sea  lislicries  or  any  part  thereof; 

“  I'hat  she  will,  on  or  before  the  first  clay  of 
February  of  each  year  commencing  February  i, 
render  tlie  Lessors  a  true  and  correct  statement 
showing  (lie  number  ol  |>ounds  ol  edible  fish  taken 
and  removed  Iroiii  said  iisheries  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  year,  including  an  account  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ])ounds  of  edible  fish  sold,  the  price  received 
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therefor  and  the  cost  of  operating  said  fisheries  dur¬ 
ing  said  period:  and 

Lease  No.  5  (MAUN  ALU  A— Dated  1^/7) 

“That  he  will,  at  the  end  of  each  quarterly  period 
of  said  term,  render  the  Lessors  a  true  and  correct 
statement  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  edible 
fish  taken  and  removed  from  said  sea  fishery  during 
the  said  quarterly  period,  incinding  in  such  state¬ 
ment  an  account  of  the  number  of  |)ounds  of  edible 
lish  sold,  segregated  as  to  species,  the  jirice  received 
therefor  and  itemized  costs  of  operating  said  sea 
fishery  during  such  period,  the  first  of  such  state 
inents  (for  the  cptarterly  period  ending  October  i{i. 
19.17)  submitted  not  later  than  the  15th  clay 

of  November  1917: 

“  I'hat  he  will  not  fish  or  permit  any  other  per¬ 
sons  to  fish  in  the  said  sea  fishery  in  any  unlawful 
manner,  and  more  jrarticularly  that  he  will  not  use 
or  permit  the  use  of  giant  powder  or  anv  other  ex¬ 
plosive  on  said  sea  fishery  or  any  part  thereof:  and” 

.\NCiEM  \vaif:r  ric;h  r.s 

From  very  early  clays,  long  prior  to  the 
Mahele  in  iH.jH,  the  clistrihiition  of  water 
lor  the  purposes  of  irrigation  was  the  snh- 
jeet  of  unwritten  regulation.  The  lamiliar 
word  was  kanawai,  u.sed  long  ago  to  signify 
regulations  eoncerning  water,  1  he  \  ery  first 
laws  or  rules  of  any  con.secjuente  that  the 
ancient  Hawaiians  ever  had  are  said  to  have 
been  those  relating  to  water.  Fhe  water,  like 
the  land,  was  all,  originally,  the  property 
of  tlie  King,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  saw  fit, 
but  the  ordinary  disposition  and  use  of  it 
was,  again  as  in  the  ease  of  the  land,  through 
the  chiefs  and  to  the  common  people  who 
were  the  actual  occupants  and  cultivators. 
The  rules  were  undoulitedly  simple  at  first. 
The  supply  of  water  was  usually  ample  to 
.satisfy  the  re(|uirements  of  the  land.  Cul¬ 
tivation  on  a  large  scale  for  purposes  of  ex¬ 
port  was  unknown  and  the  needs  of  the 
people  were  few  and  simple.  Taro  (for  poi). 
of  course,  was  the  main  vegetable  food  and 
with  a  little  sugar-cane,  liananas,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  and  jK'i  haps  one  or  two  other  articles, 
composed  the  list  of  jiroducts  for  which  irri¬ 
gation  was  required. 
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Most  important  in  the  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  water  for  application  to  the  soil  were 
the  main  ditches  diverting  the  water  from 
natural  streams.  Each  of  these  large  auwais 
(water  courses)  was  authorized  and  planned 
by  the  King  or  by  one  or  more  chiefs  or 
konohikis  whose  lands  were  to  be  watered 
thereby,  the  work  of  excavation  being  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  providing  the 
largest  number  of  men.  The  water  diverted 
was  subsequently  divided  among  the  chiefs 
in  the  proportions  in  which  each  had  con¬ 
tributed  men  for  the  accomplishments  of 
the  undertaking.  The  same  rule  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  reference  to  the  parceling  out 
of  the  water  to  which  each  chief  was  thus 
entitled  among  tlie  common  people  on  his 
lands.  To  each  hoaaia  (a  kuleana  owner  or 
tenant  occupant)  a  share  was  allotted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  labor  furnished  by  the 
recipient.  Some  hoaainas  contributed 
merely  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  others 
that  also  of  their  sons  or  other  relatives.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  a  small  ili  was  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  work  of  construction  by 
a  larger  number  of  laborers  than  a  large 
ahupuaa  and  was  in  consequence  assigned  a 
larger  share  of  the  water  than  was  awarded 
to  the  larger  tract.  It  is  easily  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  system  of  assignment  was  in 
its  results  the  equivalent  of  a  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  accordance  with  the  acreage 
planted,  for  each  konohiki  and  hoaaina 
would  doubtless  arouse  himself  to  contrib¬ 
ute  toward  the  completion  of  the  enterprise 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
land  which  he  desired  to  till.  The  old  sys¬ 
tem,  particularly  in  view  of  the  conditions 
then  existing  concerning  the  possession  of 
land,  possessed  the  merit  of  encouraging  in¬ 
dustry.  One  of  the  causes  for  dispossession 
by  the  King  was  the  failure  of  the  hoaaina 
to  render  his  plot  productive.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  water 


right  increased  his  accustomed  contribution 
of  labor  to  the  maintenance  of  the  auwai, 
his  energy  was  rewarded  by  the  allotment 
to  him  of  additional  water. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  beneficial  op¬ 
eration  of  the  system  of  distribution  just 
described,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  chiefs  or  those  under  them  contrib¬ 
uted  labor  with  reference  to  the  needs  not 
only  of  the  lands  then  held  by  them  but 
also  of  lands  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  in 
the  near  future.  And  so  also  these  rights  or 
privileges  were  subjec  t  to  loss  through  non¬ 
user.  A  tenant  who  by  his  exertions  in  the 
digging  of  the  auwai  had  obtained  the  right 
to  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  all  of  his  land 
and  who  subsequently,  for  an  undue  period 
of  time,  allowed  a  large  part  of  his  land  to 
remain  uncultivated  was  deprived  of  all 
water  save  that  necessary  for  the  cultivated 
portion. 

Auwais  (water  courses)  were  generally 
dug  from  makai— seaward  or  below— up¬ 
wards.  The  konohiki  who  had  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  work  having  previously 
marked  out  where  it  would  probably  enter 
the  stream,  the  diggers  worked  up  to  that 
point.  The  different  ahupuaas,  ilis  or  kus 
taking  part  in  the  work,  furnished  men  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  cultivators  on 
each  land.  There  was  no  limit,  though,  to 
the  number  of  laborers  any  land  might  fur¬ 
nish. 

The  dams  were  always  a  low  loose  wall  of 
stones  with  a  few  clods  here  and  there,  high 
enough  only  to  raise  water  sufficiently  to 
flow  into  the  auwai.  No  auwai  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  more  water  than  continued 
to  flow  in  the  stream  below  the  dam.  It  was 
generally  less,  for  there  were  those  living 
makai,  or  below  the  same  stream,  and  draw¬ 
ing  water  from  it,  whose  rights  had  to  be  re¬ 
garded.  Any  dams  which  ignored  this  well- 
recognized  rule  were  leveled  to  the  bed 
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rock  by  the  water-right  holders  below,  and 
at  any  rebuilding,  delegates  from  each  dam 
below  were  required  to  be  present  to  see 
that  a  due  proportion  of  water  was  left  in 
the  stream. 

The  methods  of  water  distribution  dif¬ 
fered  at  different  times  and  in  different 
places.  One  method,  perhaps  the  one  best 
known  in  later  years,  was  by  time  only,  the 
watercourse  being  alloted  to  certain  tracts 
or  lots  on  certain  days  of  each  week  or  of 
alternate  weeks  or  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  or  night,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  Ha- 
waiians’  ideas  of  the  day  or  night,  as  the  case 
might  be,  time  of  day  and  of  the  duration 
of  time  were  not  exact,  and  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  time  for  each  land  was  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  sun 
and  the  stars. 

In  ancient  times  the  holders  of  a  water 
right  were  required  whenever  it  became 
their  turn  in  the  water  rotation  or  division 
to  go  up  with  the  luna  wai  (superintendent) 
to  the  watershed  or  dam  to  see  that  it  was  in 
proper  condition:  follow  down  the  auwai 
from  there,  removing  all  obstructions  which 
may  have  fallen  in  or  had  been  carried  down 
by  the  water  during  the  night  from  the 
kahawai  or  mountain  stream;  shut  off  all 
branch  auwais  or  runlets  from  the  main 
auwai,  except  those  conducting  water  to 
lois  entitled  to  water  at  the  same  time.  The 
luna  wai  made  the  necessary  division  by 
means  of  a  clod,  stone  or  both,  the  water 
bolder  continuing  to  follow  the  water  un¬ 
til  it  entered  his  lois  and  the  koele  in  his 
charge. 

Each  chief  or  konohiki  or  someone  desig¬ 
nated  by  him  became  the  superintendent  of 
the  ditch  and  its  maintenance  and  of  the 
distribution  of  its  water,  and  disputes  were 
ordinarily  referred  to  him  for  settlement. 
In  dry  seasons  the  right  was  recognized  in 
the  luna  wai  to  transfer  water  from  the  lands 


having  more  than  strictly  necessary  to  those 
in  need.  For  unjustifiable  interference  with 
a  dam  it  was  permissible  for  anyone  to  kill 
the  offender  and  to  place  the  body  in  the 
breach  made  by  him  in  the  dam,  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  others. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  a  typical  water 
lease  made  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and 
a  sugar  plantation. 

I.EASK 

(I.iher  i  j^o  }*agc  253) 

This  liulentiirc  made  this  ist  day  of  August  A.I). 
between  H.  A.  Baldwin,  of  Paia,  F.  F.  Baldwin,  of 
Pminene,  W.  D.  Baldwin,  of  Haiku,  S.  A.  Baldwin,  of 
Makawao,  and  H.  W.  Rice,  of  Paia,  all  in  the  island  and 
C;ounty  of  Maui,  I'erritory  of  Hawaii,  Trustees  under 
the  Will  of  H.  P.  Baldwin,  deceased,  hereinafter  called 
the  “l.essors,”  of  the  first  part,  and  Pioneer  Mill  Com- 
fmny.  Limited,  an  Hawaiian  corporation,  hereinafter 
called  the  “Lessee,”  of  the  secoml  part, 

•  •  «  *  • 

“To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  (subject  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  reservations  aforesaid)  unto  the  I.essee 
from  the  ist  day  of  August  1919  for  and  during  the  term 
of  Thirty-three  (33)  years  thence  next  ensuing  (subject 
to  determination  as  hereinunder  mentioned)  the  Lessee 
yielding  and  paying  therefor  unto  the  l.essors  the  follow¬ 
ing  rents; 

“(1)  The  rent  in  respect  of  the  said  artificial  water 
course  or  conduit  known  as  the  Honolua  Ditch  and  of 
ail  the  rights  hereby  demised  and  described  in  para¬ 
graphs  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  numbered  2,  3,  4, 
5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  of  Eighty  Thousand  Dollars  ($80,- 
ooo.txi)  per  annum  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  said 
term;  of  One  Hundred  Lhousand  Dollars  ($i<k),(kk).(K)) 
per  annum  for  the  next  five  years  of  the  said  term;  and 
of  such  amount  for  each  of  the  remaining  years  of  the 
said  term  as  shall  from  time  to  time  as  hereinafter 
mentioned  he  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
hereto  or  if  they  shall  fail  to  agree,  then  as  shall  lie 
determined  hv  arbitration  as  hereinafter  mentioned 
having  due  regard  to  the  value  of  water  for  |>ower  and 
irrigation  in  the  Island  of  Maui  aforesaid  at  the  time 
and  the  use  to  which  the  Lessee  can  reasonably  apply 
the  same; 

“(2)  A  rental  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  said  term 
of  4%  of  the  net  proceetls  of  sale  (that  is  after  deducting 
refinery  charges  and  deductions,  freight  from  Kaanapali, 
Maui,  to  any  place  or  places  where  the  sugar  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Lessee  is  sold,  and  other  marketing  ex¬ 
penses)  of  all  of  the  sugar  produced  by  the  Lessee  from 
sugar  cane  grown  by  it  upon  the  lands  hereby  demised 
and  mentioned  in  paragraph  numliered  10  hereinbefore 
mentioned  provided  however  that  in  estimating  such 
pimeeds  of  sale  the  price  to  he  paid  by  the  Lessee  to  the 
l.essors  shall  he  the  next  average  price  (that  is  after  mak¬ 
ing  the  deductions  aforesaid)  received  by  the  Lessee  for 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  manufactured  hy  the  I.essee  dur- 
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ing  the  season  or  crop  year  during  which  any  sugar  cane 
shall  be  harvested  from  the  lands  hereby  demised  and 
mentioned  in  paragraph  lo  hereinbefore  mentioned  and 
rental  for  each  of  the  remaining  years  of  the  said  term 
of  such  a  percentage  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  sugar 
produced  by  the  Lessee  from  the  sugar  cane  grown  by  it 

upon  the  lands  hereby  demised . 

“  (3)  I'hat  it  will  at  all  times  during  the  said  term  of 
this  present  demise  cultivate  the  said  lands  mentioned 
in  paragraph  lo  herein  liefore  mentioned  in  sugar  cane 
according  to  the  methods  of  g(K)d  husbandry  as  practiced 


in  the  District  of  Kaanapali  Island  of  Maui  and  will  as 
far  as  shall  be  reasonably  convenient  so  to  do  harvest  tht 
sugar  cane  grown  on  the  said  lands  in  sijllicient  quanti 
ties  so  that  the  same  can  be  milled  separate  from  sugar 
cane  belonging  to  the  Lessee  or  any  other  person; 

"  (4)  That  it  will  daily  during  the  harvest  thereof  fur 
nish  the  Lessors  upon  demand  with  the  weights  (gross 
tare  and  net)  of  all  sugar  cane  grown  on  the  said  lands 
mentioned  in  paragraph  lo  hereinbefore  mentioned  am; 
of  the  amount  of  sugar  manufactured  from  such  sugar 
cane;” 


TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII 
Homi  stfai)  Lfase  No. _ 

Whkrkas _ of  Waikele,  Ewa,  County  of  Honolulu,  Lerritory  of 

Hawaii,  hereinafter  called  the  Lessee,  which  shall  include  any  and  all  successors  to  his  rights 
hereunder,  has  betome  entitled  to  a  Homestead  Lease  of  that  certain  land  designated  as  Lots 

Nos.  _  Government  Survey  Registered  Map  No.  257^  situated  at  Pouhala,  Waikele, 

County  of  Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  by  the  performance  of  the  stipulations  and  contlitions 

contained  in  Certificate  of  Occupation  No. _ and  the  provisions  of  all  laws  and  rules  and 

regulations  applicable  thereto,  and  by  applying  for  this  Homestead  l.ease  and  paying  a  fee  of 
Five  Dollars  ($5.00)  within  the  time  required  by  law; 

Now  THFREi  oRE,  I,  as  Govemor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  in  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  of  the  stipulations  and  conditions  herein  contained,  to  l)c  observed  and  performed  by  the 
Lcs‘ee,  do  hereby  demise  and  lease  to  the  Lessee  said  land,  more  particularly  described  on  the 

second  page  hereof,  for  the  term  of  999  years,  beginning  with  the _ day  of _ ‘905, 

upon  and  subject  to  the  following  stipulations  and  conditions  and  the  provisions  of  all  applicable 
laws  and  rules  and  regulations; 

'Lhe  Lessee  shall  continuously  maintain  his  home  upon  said  land: 

I  he  Lessee  shall  pay  the  taxes  assessed  upon  said  land  within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  same 
are  delinquent; 

The  Lessee  shall  keep  said  and  substantially  free  from  lantana  growth; 

The  Lessee  shall  have  within  two  years  from  the  beginning  of  this  lease,  and  thereafter 
maintain  in  gtxKl  growing  condition,  on  so  much  of  said  land  as  is  not  kept  under  cultivation  an 
average  of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  timber,  shade  and  fruit  trees  per  acre; 

The  Lessee  shall  not,  except  as  specially  provided  by  law,  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
sell,  assign,  convey,  lease,  mortgage  or  otherwise  transfer  or  dispose  of  this  Homesitead  Lease  or 
any  rights  hereunder,  or  said  land  or  any  part  thereof  or  interest  therein  or  control  thereof,  or 
contract  so  to  do; 

Neither  this  Homestead  Lease  nor  the  interest  of  the  Lessee  herein,  nor  the  buildings,  im¬ 
provements  or  crops  at  any  time  placed  or  growing  upon  said  land  shall  be  subject  to  attachment, 
levy,  or  sale  u|K)n  execution,  or  upon  any  process  in  bankruptcy,  or  upon  any  process  issuing  from 
any  court; 

The  (xnnmissioner  of  Public  Lands,  his  agents  and  leprc’sentatives  may  at  all  reasonable 
time  enter  and  examine  said  land  and  the  improvements  theicx)n; 

In  case  of  noncompliance  with  any  of  the  altove  stipulations  or  conditions,  said  (a)minissioner 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gewernor,  with  or  without  legal  process,  notice,  demand,  or 
previous  entry,  take  |Kissession  of  said  land  and  thereby  determine  the  estate  hereby  created. 

The  receipt  of  this  Homestead  Lease  by  the  Lessee  is  an  acceptance  of  the  stipulations  and 
conditions  herein  set  forth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Territory 
to  be  affixed  this _ day  of _ . 

(S)  Lticins  C.  Pinham 

(iovernor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

REt:EivEi)  THIS  Honic'stead  Lease  this  _  day  of _ 

lly  the  Governor,  (S) 

(S) 

(xrmmissiuner  of  Public  I.ands. 


Typical  999-year  lease 


How  a  California  Realtor  in  two  years  has  developed  a  management 
business  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  his  service  and  become  an  Accredited 
Management  Organization. 


ADDING  MANAGEMENT  TO  A  REAL  ESTATE 
BUSINESS 

by  E.  Wesley  Housman,  CPM 


A  LITTLE  OVER  tvvo  years  ago  we  started  a 
rental  service  in  oiir  office  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  property  management  depart¬ 
ment.  Home  rentals  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  present  a  management  service  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  owner.  We  are  now  servicing  over  200 
property  management  accounts  and  renting 
between  90  and  120  homes  each  month. 

The  San  Leandro,  San  Lorenzo,  Castro 
X'alley  and  Hayward  area  covers  approxi¬ 
mately  36  square  miles,  an  approximate 
population  of  250,000,  and  100,000  homes. 
We  have  specialized  in  managing  single- 
family  dwellings.  There  are  few  commercial 
buildings,  other  than  shopping  centers 
privately  owned  and  operated.  A  typical 
two-bedroom  home  rents  for  between  $80 
and  $90  monthly,  and  a  three-bedroom 
home  for  between  $90  and  $100,  valued  be¬ 
tween  $10,000  and  $12,000.  Most  of  our 
clients  are  owners  who  are  transferred  out 
of  towi)  and  wish  to  rent  their  home  and  re¬ 
turn  at  a  later  date.  Our  duties  are  prin¬ 
cipally  collecting  rents,  making  loan  pay- 

Mr.  Housman  is  property  manager  for  Harlow  E. 
Scribner,  Inc.,  realtor  in  San  Leandro,  Calif.  He 
gives  full  time  to  the  management  department,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  full-time  secretary.  The  firm’s  accounting 
secretary  gives  one  hour  a  day  five  days  a  week  to 
the  department.  Scribner  himself,  also  a  CPM,  gives 
about  5  per  cent  of  his  time  to  the  management  de¬ 
partment. 


nieiits,  keeping  properties  rented,  handling 
tenants’  complaints,  protecting  the  owners’ 
interests,  regularly  inspecting  and  enforcing 
good  maintenance  of  the  property  by  the 
tenants,  and  supervising  repairs  and  main¬ 
tenance.  For  this  service  we  charge  an  initial 
lease  commission  of  35  per  cent  of  the  first 
month’s  rent  and  a  S5  monthly  fee  there¬ 
after.  Only  through  organization  of  detail 
will  rental  properties  and  accounts  of  this 
nature  show  a  proHt. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  TIME 
AND  EXPENSES 

Thegrowtfi  of  a  management  department 
is  slow.  It  is  difficult  to  build  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  few  months.  Management  and 
rentals,  especially  single-family  dwellings, 
are  time  consuming  and  if  not  watched 
closely  the  overhead  expenses  can  easily  run 
high.  It  is  wise  to  build  slowly  and  solidly, 
continually  keeping  track  of  the  expenses. 
Since  time  is  the  most  valuable  item  a  real 
estate  person  or  employer  possesses,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  streamline  operations  constantly. 
By  creating  (1)  time  saving  methods,  (2) 
thoughtful  advertising,  (3)  quick  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  to  clients,  and  (4)  giving  the 
maximum  service  possible  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort,  it  is  possible  to  cut  down  on 
time  and  expenses. 
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(above)  Exterior  and  (below)  layout  of 
the  Harlow  E.  Scribner  office  in  San 
Leandro,  Cal.  Office  has  strategic  location 
at  entrance  to  the  Pelton  Shopping 
Center 
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Examples  of  our  time-saving  methods  are 
form  letters,  a  modern  bookkeeping  system, 
pre-addressed  mailing  procedure. 

Examples  of  thoughtful  advertising  are 
the  cost-saving  monthly  ads  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  “For  Rent”  signs  mailed  to 
dients  when  they  list  their  rental,  direct 
mail  post  cards  to  our  most  active  areas,  at¬ 
tractive  window  display,  and  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion  with  local  realtors  and  residents  in  the 
community. 

Examples  of  cjuick  and  efficient  service  to 
clients  include  tactful  cutting  down  on  all 
personal  and  telephone  conversations,  con¬ 
tacting  and  transacting  business  with  as 
many  people  as  possible  each  day,  analyzing 
our  sales  pitch  and  “repeat”  conversations 
so  that  they  give  the  best  results  in  the  short¬ 
est  time. 

Examples  of  giving  the  maximum  service 
possible  with  minimum  effort  include  elim¬ 
inating  as  much  as  possible  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  office  in  order  to  show  rentals: 
trying  to  get  the  “cream  off  the  top”  of  each 
transaction  (it’s  wiser  to  cancel  an  account 
rather  than  to  spend  too  much  time  on  it 
without  obtaining  future  business):  organiz¬ 
ing  time  to  do  as  much  of  the  management 
transactions  personally  as  possible,  in  order 
to  stay  familiar  with  the  accounts  and  cut 
down  on  hired  assistance:  trying  to  plan  the 
work  so  as  to  eliminate  repetition  and  doing 
too  many  different  things  at  the  same  time. 

BENEFi  rS  RESULTING  THROUGH 
MAN.\GEMEN  1  AND  RENTALS 

The  activities  of  our  rental  and  manage¬ 
ment  department  complement  and  aid  the 
rest  of  the  office.  We  estimate  that  during 
the  past  year  we  have  rented  an  average  of 
100  houses  a  month.  We  are  able  to  fixate 
a  rental  for  one  out  of  every  four  <  ustoiners 
to  whom  we  show  rental  property.  "Fhis 
means  that  on  an  average  approximately 


400  people  a  month  come  into  our  office  ask¬ 
ing  about  our  service. 

A  certain  percentage  of  our  rental  cus¬ 
tomers  will  become  interested  in  buying  a 
home.  If  they  have  received  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  from  our  office  in  the  past  they  will  then 
turn  to  us  as  the  most  likely  real  estate  office 
with  which  to  do  business  in  the  future. 

In  the  process  of  renting  too  units  a 
month  we  have  also  satisfied  100  property 
owners  by  securing  tenants  for  them:  con¬ 
sequently,  an  owner  will  turn  over  such 
business  to  us  as  writing  future  insurance, 
property  management,  or.  if  he  sells,  will 
list  the  property  with  our  office.  W'e  secured 
over  200  new  property  management  ac¬ 
counts  last  year  through  referrals  of  prop¬ 
erty  owners  with  whom  we  had  done  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  by-products  of  the  management  de¬ 
partment  are  an  important  factor  in  making 
a  profit.  Besides  the  Sf,  monthly  manage¬ 
ment  fee  we  receive  in  virtually  every  ac¬ 
count,  the  office  also  profits  through  lease 
commissions,  insurance  renewals,  and  most 
important,  the  listing  commission  when  the 
property  is  sold. 

CREATINC;  BUSINESS 

W^e  run  monthly  ads  in  the  local  papers, 
thereby  saving  costs  of  individual  ads.  By 
surveying  the  typical  rentals  which  are 
available,  we  are  able  to  write  ads  which 
give  us  the  best  response  for  these  units. 
Personal  contacts  and  good  relations  with 
local  industries,  new  and  existing,  final  mili¬ 
tary  bases,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other 
Realtors  are  excellent  aids  in  finding  ten¬ 
ants. 

W'ith  rental  property  becoming  more 
plentiful,  it  is  important  to  (onsider  better 
service  to  the  prospective  tenant.  \V’e  are 
in  an  area  where  the  supply  and  demand 
during  the  war  caused  rentals  to  be  at  a 
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preniiimi,  tlierefore  the  tenant  paid  the 
commission.  We  are  now  attempting  to 
change  this  procedure  so  that  the  owner 
pays,  but  in  the  interim  we  are  charging  the 
tenant  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

We  liave  a  prominent  and  attractive  win¬ 
dow  display  which  lets  people  know  we  are 
in  the  rental  and  property  management 
business.  AV'e  mail  a  “For  Rent”  sign  to  each 
owner  when  he  lists  a  rental  with  us,  to  use 
on  his  available  unit.  On  the  reverse  side  of 
the  sign  we  advertise  our  service.  This  is  a 
ffootl  source  for  contacts  and  creates  good 
u'ill.  We  mail  post  cards  to  home  owners 
in  our  most  active  areas.  This  card  des(  ribes 
our  service  briefly  and  attractively. 

Periodically  we  send  a  letter  to  other  real 
estate  brokers  encouraging  them  to  permit 
us  to  manage  their  clients’  accounts  and 
then  refer  the  client  back  to  the  broker 
when  the  client  desires  to  sell.  Fhere  has 
been  a  good  response  from  the  other  brokers 
to  this  type  of  cooperative  management. 

Several  banks  refer  collection  accounts  to 
us  when  they  are  not  equipped  to  manage 
properties.  Also,  loan  companies  refer  de¬ 
linquent  accounts  to  us,  i.e.,  owners  who 
wish  to  rent  their  homes  for  the  purpo.se  of 
applying  additional  rents  to  their  delin¬ 
quencies. 

FORMS  USED 

F.ach  form  used  is  designed  to  cut  down 
on  time.  By  standardizing  and  organizing 
information,  without  creating  too  many 
files,  we  are  able  to  accomplish  much  more 
work  in  less  time. 

Each  account  has  a  signed  management 
agreement  clearly  defining  the  duties  and 
relationship  of  the  owner  and  agent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rental  property. 

F.ach  unit  has  a  rental  agreement  or  lease 
signed  by  both  tenant  and  owner.  Written 
contracts  aid  in  eliminating  misunderstand¬ 


ings  and  are  a  means  of  maintaining  accu¬ 
rate  ret  ords. 

W^e  try  to  use  as  many  form  letters  as 
possible  for  routine  business,  such  as  letters 
enclosing  leases  to  owner  for  signature  or  a 
signed  lease  to  a  tenant,  notifying  owner 
that  tenant  is  vacating,  and  so  on. 

A  work  order  form  is  filled  out  when 
maintenance  work  is  authorized,  .\fter  a  bill 
is  received,  the  information  is  transferred  to 
this  form.  When  the  bill  has  been  paid  from 
the  owner’s  account,  the  paid  bill  is  sent  to 
the  owner  along  with  his  monthly  state¬ 
ment. 

Ac;c:()UN  riNG  .sy.s  fem 

Fhis  pha.se  of  our  operation  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  W'e  have  pure  based  a  bookkeeping 
system  which  was  designed  specifically  for 
our  office’s  operation  by  the  Charles  Hadley 
Company.  .After  inspection  of  many  man¬ 
agement  offices’  accounting  systems,  we 
found  that  they  all  contain  the  same  basic 
features.  If  a  system  is  designed  properly  it 
will  save  many  hours  ordinarily  spent  in 
posting  and  keeping  ledgers.  Our  account¬ 
ing  secretary  spends  approximately  24  hours 
a  month  on  these  books,  or  an  average  of 
one  hour  a  day,  posting,  servic  ing  and  mak¬ 
ing  checks. 

Our  accounting  system  is  a  multiform, 
manual  operation.  .An  entry  or  posting  is 
transferred  simultaneously  through  the  use 
of  carbons  when  receiving  or  disbursing 
money  to  the  following: 

(1)  Owner’s  statement.  Each  month  after  all 
money  is  reteivecl  and  clislnirsecl,  this  state¬ 
ment  is  detached  and  .sent  to  the  owner,  with 
any  repair  bills  paid,  etc.,  and  a  check  for 
the  balance  of  the  money  in  the  account 
after  loan  payments  and  bills  are  disbursed. 

(2)  Ledger  card.  Each  account  has  a  ledger  card, 
upon  which  is  recorded  all  the  cash  received 
and  disbursed  in  reference  to  this  owner  and 
his  property.  We  use  abbreviated  initials  for 
designating  the  description  of  an  entry,  such 
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as  R.C.  for  rent  collection,  L.P.  for  loan 
payment,  an  so  on.  This  code  is  on  our 
ledger  and  on  the  owner’s  monthly  state¬ 
ment  for  easy  reference. 

(3)  Receipt  and  disbursement  journals.  A  jour¬ 
nal  is  recorded  for  receipts  and  one  for  dis¬ 
bursements.  These  journals  can  be  easily 
checked  at  any  time  to  determine  whether 
the  books  are  in  balance,  and  are  useful  in 
analyzing  the  business  activity. 

(4)  Checks.  The  check  is  lined  up  with  the  other 
forms  and  posted  simultaneously;  payee  and 
amount  are  then  typed  in. 

MAILING  PROCEDURE 

When  disbursements  are  made  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  statements  and  checks  be 
mailed  out  in  the  shortest  time  possible; 
therefore,  gt)od  organization  is  essential.  We 
are  able  to  process  100  accounts  in  about 
four  hours.  Lhis  processing  includes  the 
mailing  of  loan  payments,  maintenance  bills 
and  statements  to  the  owners. 

Each  property  account  file  contains  a 
number  of  3  by  5-inch  pre-addressed  slips 
to  the  owner.  When  monthly  statements  or 
correspondence  is  sent  to  the  owner  we 
merely  place  it  in  a  window  envelope  and  it 
is  ready  for  mailing.  This  system  saves  im¬ 
portant  time  in  addressing  each  envelope  in¬ 
dividually.  We  also  keep  a  file  of  pre¬ 
addressed  slips  for  banks,  loan  companies, 
utilities,  and  other  organizations  with  which 
we  correspcjnd  regularly. 

INSPECTION  OF  PROPERLY 

W'e  have  made  a  list  of  properties  we  man¬ 
age,  according  to  tract  development  and 
geographical  areas.  I  hus  when  the  property 
manager  has  to  go  out  to  an  area  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  check  the  list  and  drive 
past  our  properties  for  a  quick  exterior  in¬ 
spection.  If  the  home  shows  neglect  a  call  is 
immediately  made  to  talk  with  the  tenant. 
By  this  methcxi  we  check  all  accounts  two  or 
three  times  a  month.  We  always  inspect  the 
property  when  a  tenant  vacates. 


All  maintenance  and  repair  problems  are 
handled  through  our  management  office 
We  have  made  arrangements  with  a  plumb 
ing  company,  a  furnace  company  and  a  gen 
eral  handyman  to  take  care  of  such  referrals. 
Due  to  the  volume  of  business,  we  are  able 
to  obtain  discounts  from  these  repairmen, 
as  well  as  from  local  retail  stores,  and  can 
therefore  pass  these  savings  on  to  the  own 
ers. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  MANAGE- 
MEN  I  DEPAR  LMENT  TO  THE  OFFICE 

The  property  management  department  is 
operated  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  of 
fice.  All  rental  and  management  customers 
are  referred  to  and  handled  by  the  manage 
ment  department.  Rental  commissions  and 
management  fees  are  not  divided  among  the 
other  personnel  in  the  office,  thus  eliminat 
ing  extra  bookkeeping,  and  friction  amon^ 
the  salesmen.  However,  if  a  salesman  creates 
a  management  account  on  his  own  initiative 
he  will  receive  a  listing  commission  if  the 
property  sells  at  a  later  date.  All  other  list 
ings  belong  to  the  property  manager.  In  re 
turn,  sales  and  insurance  prospects  are  re 
ferred  to  their  respective  departments.  Ir 
this  way  the  departments  of  the  office  com 
plement  each  other  and  provide  a  .special 
ized  service  for  the  ( ustomer. 

When  our  rental  service  was  first  started 
sales  were  the  primary  source  of  income  foi 
the  property  manager  and  rentals  were  ; 
sideline.  Approximately  one  year  later 
when  the  development  of  the  sidelini 
proved  to  be  a  sufficient  source  of  income 
the  property  manager  was  able  to  devote  ful 
time  to  it.  This  same  system  of  developinj 
sidelines  and  specialties  is  being  used  in  on 
office  to  build  insurance,  loan  brokerage 
tract  development,  industrial  sales,  com 
mercial  properties  and  business  opportunit 
departments. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 
^  (Comparative  figures  for  1952  and  1953 
i-  show  that  our  business  has  doubled.  We  had 
i.  about  100  property  management  accounts 
e  at  the  end  of  1952  and  at  the  end  of  1953  we 
1,  had  over  200  accounts.  These  accounts,  to¬ 
rt  getlier  with  the  100  commercial  units  we 
manage,  give  us  a  total  of  300  units  under 
property  management. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  though 
we  wrote  200  new  property  management  ac- 
^  counts  in  1953,  we  lost  100  accounts,  in  the 
is  three  following  categories:  management  ac- 
f-  counts  sold— 45;  management  accounts  can¬ 
’s  celled  for  various  reasons— 20;  management 
accounts  discontinued  due  to  owner’s  reoc- 
d  cupying  his  home— 35.  This  is  normal  ac- 
e  tivity  in  our  community  where  the  popula- 
t-  tion  consists  mainly  of  young  G.I.  home 
ig  owners.  Their  jobs  may  compel  them  to 
is  leave  the  area  and  if  so,  they  rent  until  they 
e  return.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  our  ac- 
le 
t- 
e- 
e- 
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counts  are  for  people  residing  in  the  area 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  concerned  with  the 
problems  that  accompany  rental  proper¬ 
ties.  Our  rental  fees  and  lease  commissions 
have  also  doubled  over  the  year  1952,  from 
an  average  of  S600  monthly  to  $1,250 
monthly  in  1953.  Two  main  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  rise.  Our  reputation  has  be¬ 
come  more  widespread,  therefore  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  coming  into  our  office.  Also,  almost 
50  per  cent  of  the  units  now  rented  are  our 
own  property  management  accounts,  while 
in  1952  we  did  not  have  the  control  of  so 
great  a  number  of  accounts. 

Next  year  we  expect  to  increase  the  total 
number  of  accounts  by  over  100  (as  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence,  more  accounts  will  dis¬ 
continue  for  the  reasons  described  above). 
We  can  handle  this  increase  without  hiring 
additional  help  or  expanding  our  operation. 
We  believe  that  with  our  present  set-up 
we  can  adequately  service  at  least  400  ac¬ 
counts. 
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MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm.  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NO  TES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Concrete  repair,  etc. 

A  fine  booklet  is  the  “Handbook  of  Build¬ 
ing  Maintenance”  printed  for  the  Flexrock 
Company  at  Filbert  &  Cuthbert,  Philadel¬ 
phia  4.  While  it  covers  floors,  moisture  seal¬ 
ing,  leak  stopping  and  roofs,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  sections  are  the  ones  on  concrete  floor 
and  walk  repairs.  The  diagrams  on  patch¬ 
ing  and  its  problems  are  excellent.  I  highly 
recommend  this  booklet  in  its  seventh  Edi¬ 
tion. 

Haven’t  had  a  chance  to  try  it  yet,  but 
would  welcome  comments  from  CPMs  who 
have  tried  out  Larsen  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  (Bethesda,  Md.)  Weld-Crete.  Re¬ 
puted  to  act  as  an  effective  bonding  agent 
between  new  and  old  cement,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  time  and  labor  saver  on  patches 
if  it  does  a  job  which  will  hold  up.  Nothing 
should  surprise  us  any  more. 

Color-Jkcked  paint 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  trial  supply 
of  a  new  paint,  Plextone,  manufactured  by 
Maas  &  Waldstein  of  Newark,  N.  J.  This 
new  product  is  applied  with  a  spray  gun  and 
uses  a  color-flecked  textured  coating  on  any 
normal  building  interiors. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  one  spray 
coat  covers  a  primed  dry  wall,  filling  minor 
imperfections  and  seams  in  the  interior 
finish.  With  Plextone  it  is  claimed  that  color 
texture  and  a  spatter  dash  effect  can  all  be 
applied  at  one  time  from  one  gun.  Appar¬ 


ently  a  separation  takes  place  creating  a 
spackled  look.  Although  the  material  is  flat, 
it  is  reputed  to  be  exceptionally  tough  and 
resistant  to  absorption. 

If  all  this  is  true,  Plextone  would  seem 
to  be  ideal  for  use  in  places  where  spray 
guns  can  be  used  and  which  receive  a  great 
deal  of  wear.  It  does  not  look  as  though  the 
material  would  be  as  useful  for  the  small 
apartment  as  for  the  larger  halls  and  surfaces 
of  factories,  offices  and  schools.  The  real 
trouble,  of  course,  is  the  problem  of  using 
it  in  a  spray  gun  where  interior  spraying  is 
not  allowed  by  the  union  or  where  there  is 
too  much  trim  to  protect  readily. 

We  would  like  to  receive  information  on 
this  product  from  anyone  who  may  have 
tried  it  or  who  tries  it  during  the  next  six 
months. 

New  Pigeon  Product 

Fhe  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Louis  is 
just  about  ready  to  give  up  its  program  of 
getting  rid  of  pigeons  by  trapping  and  then 
releasing  them  outside  the  city  (after  having 
spent  over  $20,000  in  the  last  five  years). 
But  the  cost  and  the  problem  still  remain. 
In  fact,  some  cities  are  paying  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  problem,  with  Boards  of  Healtli 
deciding  to  take  some  kind  of  a  hand. 

A  comparatively  new  product  called  “No- 
Roost”  is  being  manufactured  by  Aegis  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.,  7613  Stony  Island  Avenue, 
Chicago  49.  “No-Roost”  is  a  gelatin  com¬ 
pound  which  birds  dislike  to  touch.  While 
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it  can  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  paddle, 
probably  a  calking  or  grease  gun  is  the 
easiest  thing  to  use.  A  strip  of  this  material 
applied  one-half  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
ledges  will  definitely  keep  the  birds  away. 
According  to  the  manufacturer,  “No-Roost” 
will  not  melt  or  wash  off  and  is  water  re¬ 
pellent.  However,  we  have  not  had  enough 
experience  yet  to  know  whether  this  will 
work  or  not,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  or 
whether  a  great  deal  of  the  material  will  be 
absorbed  into  the  building,  creating  streaks 
and  discolored  areas. 

One  fault  of  the  product  is  that  while  a 
gallon  will  bird-proof  approximately  150 
running  feet,  the  price  of  that  gallon  in 
lots  is  $8.  bird-proofing  an  entire  building 
would  run  up  into  astronomical  figures,  yet 
even  buildings  on  which  pigeons  congre¬ 
gate  will  be  found  upon  investigation  to 
liave  only  certain  areas  that  would  need  this 
kind  of  an  application. 

Another  product  makes  it  uncomfortable 
for  the  birds  to  roost,  by  the  installation  of 
wire  prongs.  This  product  is  called  “Nixe- 
lite”  and  is  made  by  Nixelite  Company  of 
America,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Again,  there  is 
the  problem  of  original  cost  of  installation, 
but  it  might  be  wise,  even  where  a  whole 
building  would  not  be  pigeon-proofed,  to 
install  the  repellent  type  of  materials  over 
doorways  and  other  strategic  areas. 

Fiberglas  roofs 

We  would  be  interested  in  receiving  any 
information  from  people  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  new  fiberglas  roofing  mat 
and  fiberglas  liquid  asphalt  for  re-roofing 
old  asphalt  roofs,  because  of  other  experi¬ 
ence  with  fiberglas  this  looks  like  a  natural 
for  building  managers.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  non-rotting  fibers  will  decrease  the 
old  problem  of  blistering  of  the  built-up 
felt  roof.  Anybody  know  anything  about  it? 


Fritted  trace  elements  for  lawns 

FTE,  a  new  substance  to  provide  plants 
and  crops  with  trace  elements  necessary  to 
full  growth  and  to  restore  vital  minerals  to 
deficient  soil,  has  been  on  the  market  long 
enough  to  make  a  report. 

FTE  is  an  abbreviation  for  “fritted  trace 
elements.”  It  contains  minute  quantities  of 
minerals  essential  to  full  plant  development, 
fused  in  tiny  pieces  of  glass.  These  minerals 
are  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  boron  and 
molybdenum,  which  are  widely  recom¬ 
mended  as  supplements  to  the  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  contained  in 
standard  commercial  fertilizers. 

Ferro  FIT'  is  being  sold  in  one-  and  five- 
pound  packages  and  in  fifty-pound  bags  for 
large-scale  use.  All  the  counter  sales  are 
being  handled  by  DuPont,  while  large-scale 
sales  to  fertilizer  manufacturers  are  being 
handled  directly  by  Ferro  (corporation, 
Cleveland. 

According  to  Ferro,  “FTE  is  the  first 
practical  form  of  trace  elements  to  provide 
a  slowly  soluble  source  of  the  minerals  nec¬ 
essary  to  full  plant  growth.”  They  list  the 
advantages  of  Ferro  FTE  as  follows: 

1.  FTE  will  result  in  dramatic  improvement  in 
the  growth  and  quality  of  lawns,  plants,  trees, 
and  crops  by  overcoming  mineral  deficiencies 
in  the  soil  in  all  weather  conditions.  FTE  will 
remain  in  the  soil  because  of  the  properties 
of  the  tiny  glass  fragments  in  which  the  min¬ 
erals  are  fused. 

2.  FTE  will  remain  constantly  available  to 
plants.  It  will  not  combine  with  other  ele¬ 
ments. 

jp  FTE,  being  slowly  soluble,  will  remain  in 
the  soil  over  an  extended  period  of  time  and 
at  least  a  full  season.  This  makes  repeated  ap¬ 
plications  unnecessary. 

4.  FTE’s  relative  insolubility  prevents  toxic 
amounts  of  trace  elements  from  injuring 
plant  roots  and  provides  a  slow  but  constant 
source  of  trace  elements  needed  for  good 
growth.  Ovcr-coiuentratcd  aj)plications  can¬ 
not  harm  plants. 
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Inasmuch  as  Ferro  FTE  is  meant  to  serve 
as  a  supplement  to  nitrofjjcn,  potassium,  and 
phosphate  fertilizers  and  can  be  mixed  with 
these  fertilizers  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  in 
one  application,  some  major  element  ferti¬ 
lizers  will  doubtless  include  FTE  in  their 
composition,  and  the  problem  may  soon  be 
only  to  find  which  fertilizers  have  it. 

On  test  strips  at  the  farm,  on  lawns  and 
around  shrubs,  FTE  appeared  to  produce 
excellent  results  on  areas  that  had  not  been 
manured  and  less  strikinj^  results  on  those 
that  had  been  manured.  Where  only  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  had  been  used  in  the  past, 
and  on  certain  unfertilized  areas,  the  o^reen- 
ness  of  the  grass  was  <|nite  apparent. 

Thermoglare  Film  and 
Thermoglare  Sheet 

d'wo  new  therino[)lastic  products  which 
afford  protection  against  the  sun’s  heat,  glare 
and  ultra-vit)let  ravs  are  being  produced  by 
Eastern  Industrial  Sers  ice,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
.Mass.  Called  I  hermoglare  E'ihn,  a  spray-on 
plastic  coating,  and  I  hermoglare  Sheet,  a 
solid  sheet  plastic,  they  have  materially  cut 
air  conditioning  and  electricity  costs  in 
buildings  where  they  have  been  used,  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  use  on  different 
types  of  industrial  plants,  tests  reveal  that 
the  new  thermoplastics  will  filter  out  up  to 
95  percent  of  ultra  violet  rays  and  eliminate 
ajjprciximately  80  j)er  c  ent  cd  infra-red  trans¬ 
mission.  Many  laundry  operatois  and  plant 
managers  have  asked  for  just  sue  h  a  produc* 
that  would  stick. 

’]  hermcjglare  Film  can  be  applied  by  a 
simple  process,  utilizing  a  sjiiay  gun. 
.Sprayed  ban  also  be  brushed;  on  the  ex¬ 
teriors  of  windows  and  .sashes,  it  is  weather 
resistant  and  in  its  field  tests  has  remained 
in  the  same  excellent  condition  for  more 
than  three  years.  (Since  it  was  first  marketed 


this  year,  long-term  tests  have  not  yet  been 
completed  by  your  editor.) 

Both  the  film  and  the  sheet  are  translu 
cent  and  are  available  in  three  scientifically 
balanced  colors,  blue-green,  light  gray  and 
frosty  white.  They  provide  highly  desirable 
diffused  working  light  over  a  wide  area, 
which  makes  for  cooler,  more  satisfactory 
working  conditions. 

The  sheet  plastic  is  available  in  different 
gauges  the  thickness  of  which  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  window  area.  Both  gauges 
admit  almost  an  identical  amount  of  light. 
The  sheet  is  shatter  proof  and  is  designed 
to  be  used  instead  of  glass  window  panes. 

One  of  the  major  factors  in  gaining  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  I  hermoglare  and  other  such 
products  is  their  efiect  on  employee  morale. 
Since  they  eliminate  annoying  glare  and  re- 
(hire  solar  heat,  they  are  an  inexpensive  way 
for  commercial  tenant  to  show  interest  in 
his  personnel. 

Cleaning  acoustical  surfaces 

Many  buildings  have  areas  where  acous- 
tic:al  surfac  es  have  been  installed  on  ceilings. 
The  jjrcjblein  of  maintenance  of  these  items 
is  a  serious  one.  Washing  dirty  acoustical 
tile  or  boards  will  damage  them,  even  spring 
them  if  they  are  the  fibrous  type.  Vacuum 
cleaning  will  work  on  the  fibrous  type  up 
to  a  point.  If  too  much  suction  is  used, 
damage  to  the  fibers  will  result.  Sanding 
is  one  way  and  will  work— if  not  done  too 
often,  and  if  j>ropet  paper  is  used.  Paint¬ 
ing  will  fill  the  holes,  and  it  is  the  many 
minute  variations  in  the  snrfat:e  which 
break  clown,  absorb  and  diffuse  the  sound. 

Because  of  all  the  variations,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  fcji  1  esting  Materials  has  issued 
a  .40-pagc  bcKtklet  on  the  “Maintenance  of 
Acoustical  Materials.”  The  price  is  $1.  The 
booklet  is  available  frcjm  the  Society’s  offices 
at  191G  Race  Street,  Philadalphia  3,  Penna, 
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WHAT  TO  READ 

by  C.  M.  Jones,  Editor 

PERTIXENT  COMMENTS  ON  BOOKS,  RECENT 
SURVEYS,  AND  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


Book  Reviews 

Real  Estate  Management  by  Howard  L.  Bliss 
and  Charles  H.  Sill.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1953,  pp.  353,  $6.00. 

Textbooks  on  real  estate  have  developed  all 
too  slowly  over  the  past  years  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  literature  on  all  phases  of  the 
business  is  pitifully  small  compared  to  such 
fields  as  medicine,  law  and  engineering. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  field  of 
property  management.  Wdien  a  new  book  is 
born  it  is  cause  for  a  celebration,  especially 
if  it  is  written  by  men  we  know— men  who 
have  had  long  and  excellent  experience  in 
the  business.  Real  Esiate  iManatremeiit  by 
How'ard  1..  Bliss  and  Charles  11.  Sill  has  just 
been  published  as  a  pradical  aid  in  the 
problems  of  real  estate  inanageinent. 

The  leading  text  book  in  inanageinent  lor 
six  years  and  still  the  best  is  Prituiftles  oj 
Real  Estate  Mauatreuieiit  written  by  James 
C.  Downs,  |r.,  and  published  by  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of. Real  Estate  Management.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  texts  may  be  helpliil  in 
evaluating  the  i ontribution  each  makes  to 
the  literatiiie  of  the  sitbjei  t. 

first  the  authors,  lloward  L.  Bliss  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  l’id|)ei  ty  Managemeiit 
Department  ol  I  lomei  Warren  .<•  Company 
in  Detroit  for  lifteen  years.  He  is  a  inembet 
of  the  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board,  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  its  Management  Di¬ 


vision.  He  has  also  served  on  the  Cioverning 
Council  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  for  several  years.  Mr.  Bliss  lec¬ 
tures  on  real  estate  management  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  School  of  Business,  and 
has  had  experience  with  all  types  of  prop¬ 
erty,  including  residential,  commercial  and 
office  buildings. 

Charles  IT.  Sill  has  had  a  long  and  varied 
career  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Detroit, 
startitig  as  a  salesman  in  1910.  He  was 
president  of  Sill  R;  Hadley  from  1928  to 
1935,  and  executive  vice-president  of  Dren- 
nan  R:  Sill,  Inc.,  from  1937  to  19  ji  when  he 
became  president  of  the  Detroit  Mortgage 
Bankers  .Vssociation.  In  1918  he  set  up,  or 
ganized,  and  taught  a  real  estate  t  nn  ii  ninm 
for  Michigan  State  College,  and  in  19(2  he 
organized  a  (omplete  (  un  it  nlnm  in  real  es¬ 
tate  lor  aditlt  editcation  (  lasses  at  the  Cni- 
\cisity  of  Michigan  where  he  is  still  the  di- 
tec  tor  of  the  program. 

I  low  do  the  two  books  t ompare  in  scope? 
T  he  new  book  by  Bliss  aticl  Sill  cotitaitis 
thirty-two  chapters  pins  ati  index,  with  a 
total  of  353  pages.  Ehe  Itistitnte’s  text,  third 
edition,  has  thitty  chapters  pins  an  index 
totaling  I  pi  |)ages.  Ehe  completelv  tevised 
lointh  edition  of  the  Dowtis  tc'xt  contaitis 
otie  new  chaptei  with  revisions  .nul  addi¬ 
tions  in  all  existing  chapters,  and  major 
changes  in  the  early  chapters  on  real  estate 
ec  (jnomic  s. 
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Considering  the  fact  that  both  books 
cover  the  same  field,  there  is  surprisingly 
little  duplication  in  the  large  subject  break¬ 
downs  as  shown  by  the  chapter  headings. 
The  Bliss  and  Sill  book  opens  with  “The 
History  and  Growth  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment”  and  adds  a  second  chapter  on  “Scope 
of  Management,  Building  Classification  and 
Reasons  for  Ownership.”  The  Institute  text 
opens  with  a  chapter  on  “The  Field  of  Real 
Ksiate  Management.”  In  the  new  book’s 
chapter  on  history  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  set  down  the  evolution  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  real  estate  from  Ancient  Greece  and 
Caesar’s  Rome  up  to  December,  1953.  This 
is  the  first  time  such  an  outline  has  been 
attempted.  Both  books  have  chapters  on 
the  rental  market;  property  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  analysis;  tenant  selection;  collections; 
maintenance  including  decorating,  heating, 
plumbing;  personnel;  records;  insurance; 
remodeling  and  rehabilitation. 

As  might  be  expected,  economist  Downs 
emphasizes  the  economic  factors  in  the  real 
estate  market  by  contributing  the  very  valu¬ 
able  chapters  on  “Monetary  Influences  on 
Real  Estate”  and  “The  Real  Estate  Cycle.” 
rhe  Bliss  and  Sill  book  devotes  a  very  good 
chapter  to  “The  Budget  and  its  Need  and 
Use,”  and  gives  floors  and  their  coverings 
an  entire  chapter.  Floors  are  of  course  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Downs  text  but  are  a  part  of  a 
larger  chapter  on  “Meeting  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  Problem.”  Insulation  also  rates  a 
separate  chapter  in  the  new  book,  as  does 
the  subjects  of  insect  and  rodent  control. 
There  are  no  bugs  in  the  Institute’s  book  or 
rats,  either. 

Bliss  and  Sill  devote  separate  chapters  to 
“Exterior  Repairs  and  Maintenance,” 
“How  to  Get  New  Business,”  and  “Services 
and  Supplies.”  There  is  an  entire  chapter 
on  loft  buildings  but  the  book  does  not  do 


justice  to  the  big  and  important  subject  ol 
store  rentals,  well  covered  by  three  complete 
chapters  in  the  Downs  text.  Downs  also  de 
votes  a  separate  chapter  to  special  purpose 
management,  in  which  the  loft  building  re¬ 
ceives  some  consideration.  Syndicate  and 
corporate  management  is  also  covered  in  the 
Institute’s  text  and  its  new  chapter  on  co¬ 
operative  apartments  is  the  best  ever  writ¬ 
ten.  Each  book  contains  fresh  material  and 
in  each  instance  the  authors  have  expressed 
themselves  clearly  and  effectively. 

Both  books  include  some  sample  forms 
and  illustrations  but  could  use  more  of  these 
visual  aids.  The  physical  makeup  of  the  new 
book  is  in  the  attractive  standard  form  used 
by  the  publisher  for  all  real  estate  books. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  book  would 
be  of  the  most  help  to  the  student  or  be¬ 
ginner.  Because  of  the  additional  chapters 
covering  the  real  estate  cycle  and  monetary 
influences,  the  Downs  book  is  more  chal¬ 
lenging  to  the  seasoned  property  manager 
while  at  the  same  time  including  all  needed 
information  for  the  elementary  student.  A 
fair  and  unbiased  conclusion  would  seem 
to  be  that  there  is  a  place  for  both  books  in 
the  library  of  the  property  manager  since 
each  text  complements  the  other  in  remark¬ 
able  fashion. 

How  TO  Make  Apartment  Living  More  En- 
jOYABLE.Tyler  Kay  Company,  Inc., Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  1953,  pp.  4,  15  cents. 

This  is  an  interesting  small  brochure  de¬ 
signed  as  a  mailing  piece  or  stuffer  to  enclose 
with  letters.  Or  it  can  be  used  by  itself.  It 
lists  twenty-five  items  which  make  coopera¬ 
tive  living  more  enjoyable  for  everyone. 
Printed  attractively  in  blue  and  black  the 
brochure  is  illustrated  with  small  drawings. 
Imprinting  is  extra.  Address  of  the  Tyler 
Kay  Company  is  775  Main  Street,  Buffalo  3, 
N.Y. 


Xew  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager’’  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individttals  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

AI.FRKD  R.  RUDDY 
6(»()  Soinn  Uii.i.  Sirkkt 
Los  Angelks,  Cai.ii  ornia 

Born,  Belton,  'I'exas,  April  17,  n)i8:  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  VV^  I.  Hollingsworth  Prop¬ 
erty  Management  Co.;  engages  in  management  of 
residential,  commercial  and  industrial  property, 
also  office  buildings  and  parking  lots;  formerly 
spent  16  months  in  the  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Los  Angeles  C.  of  C.;  he  obtained  B.S. 
and  M.B.A.  degrees  at  the  Univ.  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  following  40  months’  U.  S.  Navy  duty;  is  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board  and 
NIREB;  professional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  Counties  in  California. 

jOSEPH  E.  BLOOMBERG 
Ninth  and  L  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 

Born,  Satramento,  California,  November  17,  1914: 
established  Bloomberg  Realty  Co.  in  1946:  conducts 
a  general  real  estate  business  and  specializes  in 
management  of  residences,  apartments,  office  and 
store  buildings;  he  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  Oregon 
State  College;  is  a  32  degree  Mason;  member  of  the 
Sacramento  Real  Estate  Board:  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Sacramento  County,  California. 

ALVIN  HAYMAN,  JR. 

5 1 50  Geary  Boulevard 
San  Francisco,  California 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  September  10, 
1923:  joined  Heyman  Bros.,  Inc.  in  1946  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  discharge  from  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
and  is  now  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
firm;  experienced  in  management  of  residences  and 
apartment  buildings,  brokerage  and  construction 
work:  he  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  the  llniv.  of 
California;  is  a  director  of  the  San  Francisco  Real 
Estate  Board  and  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Jr.  C.  ol  (i.;  professional  territory  covers  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Menlo  Park  and  Atherton,  California. 


FRANKLYN  HEYWOOD  LYONS 
105  Montgomery  Sireet 
San  Francisco,  California 

Born,  San  Francisco,  Cialilornia.  July  1,  1907;  oper¬ 
ates  a  general  insurance,  lirokcrage  and  manage¬ 
ment  business  under  his  own  name;  has  over  ten 
years’  experience  in  management  of  commercial 
buildings,  hotel-apartments,  farm  and  ranch  prop¬ 
erties:  also  experienced  in  real  estate  appraising 
and  construction:  vice  president  of  Delta  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.;  he  receivetl  a  special  commendation  as 
chief  instructor  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
School  in  Colorado:  is  corporation  representative 
on  reclamation.  District  802,  State  of  California: 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board 
and  NIREB:  professional  territory  covers  northern 
California. 

HOWARD  A.  BISHOP 
Burns  Vault  Building 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Scott  City,  Kansas,  May  25,  1923:  became 
assistant  property  manager  in  The  D.  C.  Burns 
Realty  &  Trust  Co.  in  1949,  managing  residences, 
apartments  and  office  buildings,  after  receiving 
a  B.B..\.  degree  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin:  he  took 
the  IREM  Management  Course  in  Chic.ago  in  1953: 
is  a  member  of  the  Management  Division  of  the 
Denver  Board  of  Realtors:  professional  territory 
covers  Denver,  Colorado,  and  suburbs. 

RICHARD  L.  LARIMORE 
132  .Aragon  Avenue 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 

Born,  Seneca,  Missouri,  .August  28,  1910:  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hawley  Russell  Realty,  Inc.;  has  five  years’ 
experience  in  management  of  residential,  apart¬ 
ment  and  store  properties  as  well  as  real  estate  sales, 
appraisals,  mortgages  and  construction:  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Coral  Gables  Board  of  Realtors: 
professional  territory  covers  Greater  Miami,  Florida. 

LLOYD  J.  I  VVISS 
139  N.  E.  F'irst  .Streei 
Miami,  Florida 

Born,  Athol,  South  Dakota,  November  8,  1905:  re¬ 
cently  became  associated  with  Carleton  Dooley, 
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Realtor,  as  head  of  the  management  department: 
previously,  for  three  and  one-half  years  managed 
Sabal  Palm  Court  in  Miami,  a  development  contain¬ 
ing  512  unfurnished  apartments  and  a  shopping 
area:  experience  also  includes  real  estate  brokerage: 
he  is  an  affiliate  member  of  the  Miami  Board  of 
Realtors:  professional  territory  covers  Miami, 
Florida. 

IRVING  P.  DURCHSL.AG 
1558  North  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  4,  1917:  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  real  estate  brokerage,  appraising  and 
management  for  15  years  and  in  1948  opened  his 
own  real  estate  office:  specializes  in  management  of 
apartment  buildings:  he  received  a  B.S.  degree  at 
the  Univ.  of  Illinois:  attended  the  IREM  Manage¬ 
ment  Course  in  Chicago  in  1953:  he  is  a  faculty 
member  of  De  Paul  University  and  the  Pearson 
School  of  Real  Estate:  also  an  active  member  of  The 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board:  professional  territory 
covers  Chicago,  Illinois. 

EDWIN  M.  WHITE 

141  West  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois.  June  23.  1910:  he  was  a 
partner  in  Robert  White  &  Co.  from  1930  until 
1951  when  the  company  merged  with  Hogan  and 
Farwell,  Inc.  where  he  is  presently  vice  president 
in  charge  of  management  of  all  types  of  property: 
his  experience  has  included  many  major  remodelling 
jobs  in  managed  properties  as  well  as  real  estate 
brokerage:  he  has  sersed  as  president,  vice  president 
and  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Assoc,  of  Loft  Build¬ 
ings,  is  vice  president  of  the  Apartment  Building 
Owners  &  Managers’  .Assoc,  and  a  member  of  The 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board:  professional  territory 
covers  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CHARLES  A.  HODLMAIR 

680  Lee  Street 

Des  Plaines,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  18,  1913:  in  1944 
joined  B.  F.  Eidamiller  &  Co.  as  co-partner  of  the 
firm  which  engages  in  brokerage,  mortgages,  insur¬ 
ance,  appraising  and  management  of  office  build¬ 
ings  and  residential  and  commercial  properties: 
has  17  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field: 
attended  the  IREM  Management  Course  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1949:  he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
local  YMC.A,  a  director  of  the  Northwest  Suburban 
Board  of  Realtors  and  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 


City  of  Des  Plaines  aviation  committee:  professional 
territory  covers  Des  Plaines,  Illinois. 

ORVILLE  G.  DAILY 
1564  Sherman  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  September  26,  1898:  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Smart  &  Golee,  Inc.:  has  been 
active  in  the  real  estate  field  for  thirty  years:  ex¬ 
perience  includes  extensive  appraisal  work,  mort¬ 
gage  loans,  real  estate  brokerage  and  management 
of  residential,  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings; 
received  an  A.B.  degree  at  Cornell  Univ.:  he  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Evanston-North  Shore  Board 
of  Realtors,  a  member  of  the  Renting  and  Manage 
nient  Division  of  The  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board; 
past  president  of  the  Realty  Club  of  Chicago;  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Evanston  C.  of  C.;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  the  North  Rogers  Park  district  in 
Chicago  as  well  as  Evanston,  Skokie  and  North 
Shore  suburbs. 

CHARLES  T.  HALL 
305  Shelby  Building 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Born,  Campti,  Louisiana,  October  23,  1920:  entered 
the  real  estate  business  in  1946  as  a  salesman  for 
W.  F.  Hill,  Realtor,  and  in  1948  established  his 
own  office:  experienced  in  brokerage,  appraising, 
mortgage  loans,  and  management  of  residences, 
apartment,  store  and  office  buildings;  in  four  and 
one-half  months  completely  tenanted  the  Shelby 
Building,  a  12-story  modern  office  building  which 
he  manages:  he  received  a  B.,\.  and  Sc.  degree  from 
Louisiana  State  Nonnal  Oillegc;  holds  a  Life  Certif¬ 
icate  as  an  accredited  teacher  in  Louisiana  Public 
School  System:  completed  IREM  Chicago  Manage¬ 
ment  Course.  1953:  active  member  of  Shreveport 
Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.;  professional  territory 
covers  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

WALTER  G.  HORN.ACK 
200  Fidelity  Building 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  February  14,  1900:  for 
thirty  years  has  been  associated  with  Bradford- 
Bowlby  Realty  Co.  where  he  holds  position  of 
secretary  and  property  manager;  has  specialized  in 
management  of  apartment  and  office  buildings;  also 
experienced  in  appraising,  brokerage,  building  and 
architecture;  past  president,  Benton  Harbor  Lions 
Cdul);  member  of  Area  Planning  Board,  C.  of  C., 
National  Assoc,  of  B.  O.  &  M.  and  Southwestern 
Michigan  Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory 
covers  Berrien  County,  Michigan. 
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PRINCE  A.  SILER 

910  Genesee  Bank  Building 

Flint,  Michigan 

Born,  Puxico,  Missouri,  October  14,  1909:  in  1945 
joined  Piper  Realty  Co.  as  real  estate  appraiser  and 
salesman  and  in  1947  became  property  manager 
for  the  firm;  operates  a  Veterans  housing  project 
as  well  as  store  and  apartment  buildings  and  resi¬ 
dences;  attended  IREM’s  1953  Management  Course 
ill  Chicago;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Genesee  County 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Genesee  County  and  the  state  of  Michigan. 

R.  B.  WAGGOMAN 

III  CIarlisle  Boulevard,  S.  E. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Born,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  June  27,  1895;  entered 
the  real  estate  field  in  1935  and  established  R.  B. 
Waggoman  Co.  in  1941:  in  addition  to  operating 
a  brokerage,  appraisal,  construction  and  manage¬ 
ment  business,  he  has  served  as  president  of  the 
•Albuquerque  Board  of  Realtors  and  New  Mexico 
Realtors  Assoc.,  also  regional  vice  president  of 
N.AREB;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Albuquerque  Board 
of  Realtors  and  the  Executive  Council  of  RWC  and 
is  a  director  of  the  New  Mexico  Real  Estate  Law 
Comm.;  in  1953  Mr.  Waggoman  was  named  Realtor 
of  the  Year  by  the  New  Mexico  Assoc,  of  Real  Estate- 
Boards;  profc-ssional  territory  covers  .Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

ROBER  l  L.  ASBIJRY 
r,()()  First  National  Bank 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

Born,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  October  11,  1927;  following 
graduation  from  the  Stevens  Institute  of  rechnol- 
ogy  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  1948,  he  liecame  owner 
of  the  Asbury  Realty  and  Insurance  Co.  founded 
by  his  father;  in  addition  to  management  of  resi¬ 
dences,  apartment  and  store  buildings  his  experi- 
ciue  includes  brokerage,  insurance  and  mortgage 
Icndingr  he  attended  IREM’s  Management  Course 
in  (Columbus  (1950)  and  is  a  member  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Real  Estate  Board  and  the  National  .Assoc,  of 
Insurance  .Agents;  professional  territory  covers 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

KENNEI  H  GROSSE 
525  Wf-st  Main  .Scree r 
I.ansdalk,  Pennsylvania 

Born,  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania,  February  24,  1909; 
has  operated  a  real  estate  firm  in  his  own  name 
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since  1943  offering  appraisals,  mortgage  financing, 
brokerage  and  management  of  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  properties;  he  successfully  completed 
IREM’s  Management  Course  in  Chicago  (1953);  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Central 
North  Pennsylvania  Real  Estate  Board  and  Lans¬ 
dale  Community  Chest,  and  is  past  president  of  the 
Lansdale  C.  of  C.;  professional  territory  covers 
Montgomery  and  Bucks  Counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

R.  ROSCOE  JONES 
301  McCallie  .Avenue 
C.HATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 

Born,  Qiattanooga,  Tennessee,  December  26,  1908; 
property  manager  associated  with  the  E.  Cecil 
I’hillips  Agency;  18  years’  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  residential  property,  apartment  buildings, 
store  and  office  buildings;  succe,ssfully  completed 
IREM’s  Management  Course  in  Chicago  (1953); 
he  is  secretary  of  the  Chattanooga  Property  Man¬ 
agers’  Assoc,  and  a  member  of  the  Chattanooga 
Board  of  Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  the 
city  of  Chattanooga  and  parts  of  Hamilton  County 
in  Tennessee. 

ROBERT  E.  PALMER 
304  Hickman  Building 
.Memphis,  Tennessee 

Born,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  March  19,  1912;  has 
fjcen  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Palmer  Brothers  since 
1948,  engaging  in  management  of  all  types  of  prop¬ 
erty,  appraising  and  brokerage;  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Memphis  and  .AIRE.A, 
chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
local  chapter  of  .SR.A;  Real  Estate  Consultant  for 
Delta  C  &  S  Airlines:  professional  territory  covers 
the  city  of  Memphis,  and  West  Tennessee. 

W.  c;.  MILLER 
213  Browder  Street 
Dali.a.s,  Texas 

Born,  Brownwood,  Fexas,  December  31,  1905:  active 
partner  and  general  manager  of  Bolanz  &  Bolanz 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated  since  1937:  ex¬ 
perienced  in  appraising,  brokerage,  construction 
and  management  of  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  properties:  attended  Southern  Methodist 
IJniv,  and  the  Univ.  of  Texas,  receiving  B.A.  and 
1.1..B.  degrees:  he  is  vice  president  of  the  Dallas 
Real  Estate  Board,  serves  on  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Texas  Assoc,  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
and  City  Council  of  Dallas;  holds  membership  in 
SIR;  for  three  years  has  lectured  on  real  estate  prac¬ 
tice  and  appraisals  at  SMU;  professional  territorv 
covers  Dallas,  Texas,  and  suburbs. 
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HUGH  POTTER,  JR. 

P.  O.  Box  1 3 155 
Houston,  Texas 

Born,  Houston,  Texas,  November  19,  1916;  general 
manager  of  River  Oaks  Corporation:  vice  president 
of  Potter-East,  Inc.  and  Potter-West,  Inc.;  president 
of  River  Oaks  Drug  Store,  Inc.;  has  been  engaged 
in  building,  appraising,  selling,  and  managing 
homes  and  homesites  since  discharge  from  service  in 
World  War  If;  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  in  the 
ETO;  seven  years’  experience  in  management  of 
apartment,  store  and  office  buildings;  he  is  a  Di 
rector  of  the  .\merican  National  Bank  and  member 
of  the  Houston  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Houston,  Texas. 


.ARNOLD  GOODMAN 
302  Sixth  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Born,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  January  17,  1920:  oper¬ 
ates  a  real  estate  management  and  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  under  his  own  name:  nine  years  of  experience 
in  construction  and  management  of  residential  and 
commercial  properties  as  well  as  appraising  and 
mortgage  financing:  successfully  completed  IREM's 
Management  Course  in  C.'hicago  (1953):  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Racine  Real  Estate  Board,  Milwaukee 
Oninty  Property  Owners  .Assoc,  and  Board  of 
Underwriters;  professional  territory  covers  Racine, 
.Milwaukee  and  Kenosha,  Wisconsin  and  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEM  ENT 


NAT  IONAL  OFFICERS,  1954 


I'RKSIDtM 

|.  Rii.sski.1.  Doirun 

638  Florida  St . Baloii  Rouge,  l,a. 

RECIONAI.  VICK  I'RESIDKN  I  S 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
William  A.  P.  Watkins 

134  N.  LaSalle  St . Chicago,  III. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Richard  T.  Hosi  1  r 

813  Rentschler  Bldg . Haiiiiltoii,  Ohio 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
A.  T.  Beckwith 

234  Biscayne  Blvd . Miami,  Fla. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
Hal  Easton 

600  Securities  Bldg . Omaha,  Nehr. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 
Emanuel  E.  Falk 

i34-26th  St . Newport  News,  Va. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 
Herbert  E.  Goldberc. 

488  Central  Ave . East  Orange,  N.  |. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford 

85  Post  St . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
O.  B.  Johnston 

1 16  E.  5th  St . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
John  Lawler,  Jr. 

450  Fourth  Ave . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Utah,  Wyoming 
Frank  L.  Lort 

1650  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Waijjemar  Sin.iiD 

212  Corix'tt  Bldg . Pori  land,  Ore. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  (Quebec 
Frank  R.  Sylvester 

50  Congress  St . Boston,  Mass. 

Louisiana,  Texas 

Richard  V.  Works 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg . Dallas,  'Lex. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  .Serrehiry 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  III. 

C;.  Armel  NurrER,  Treasurer 

r,(H(  Cooper  Street . Camden,  N.  |. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

32G  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  III. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  19^6 


Howard  Bliss . 

Raymond  Bosixy . 

Charles  Christel.  ... 
Berkley  W,  Duck,  Jr. 
William  S.  Everett.  , 
Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr, 
Maxine  R.  Hammond. 

Henry  Miller,  Jr . 

Durand  Taylor . 


_ Detroit,  Mich. 

_ Toronto,  Can. 

_ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

_ Dayton,  Ohio 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

.New  York,  N.  Y. 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  19^^ 


Warner  G.  Baird - 

Edmund  D.  Cook . 

Arthur  Eckstein . 

Howard  H.  Gilbert.  . 
Robert  T.  Hichfield 

(;eor(;e  J.  Piri. . 

Gordon  Tarr  . 

James  M.  Udall . 

F.  ORIN  WtX)DBURY  . . 


. Chicago,  111. 

. Princeton,  N.  J. 

. New  York,  N. 

_ Cambridge,  Ma.ss. 

.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

_ Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  19^4 


David  W.  Childs _ 

Robert  J.  Dotson  . . . 

Harry  J.  Fath . 

H.  Walter  Graves.  . 
J.  Wallace  Paletou. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff 

Irving  F,  Truitt _ 

William  Walters,  Sr. 
Daniel  Weisberg  _ 


. .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

_ Savannah,  Ga. 

.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
.Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.New  Orleans,  La. 
.  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Norfolk,  Va. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
. . .  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 


Frank  Mac:Bkidf,  Jr. 


Sacramento,  Calif. 


Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Cariy  Winston  . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

.Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1954 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Morton  S.  Kline,  President 

154  W.  State  Street . Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  B.  Swensen,  First  Vice  President 

283  Central  Avenue . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Frank  B.  Marinc,  Second  Vice  President 

24  Commerce  Street,  Room  1124 . Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Third  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian,  Fourth  Vice  President 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.  J. 

Vincent  A.  Buono,  Treasurer 

73  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  Secretary 

200  Marne  Avenue . Haddon field,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Milburn  j.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Secretary 

314  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S.E . Washington,  D.  C. 

Edward  J,  Walsh,  Treasurer 

815— nth  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
Morris  Wasserman,  President 

914  Doctors  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  A.  Worst,  Vice  President 

Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
Rov  Deaton,  President 

302  S.  Boulder . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Morris  W.  Turner,  Vice  President 

II  W.  Sixth  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 

B.  M.  Davenport,  Secretary -Treasurer 

208  Thompson  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Bertram  A.  Druker,  President 

15  Kneeland  Street,  Room  708 . Boston,  Mass. 

Haroit)  E.  Waldron,  Vice  President 

645  Hancock  Street . Quincy,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Dow,  Secretary-Treasurer 
4  Brattle  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
George  C.  Ewald,  President 

218  W.  Congress  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jack  Caminker,  Vice  President 

3535  David  Stott  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Harry  J.  Tomlinson,  Secret  ary -Treasurer 

8830  E.  Ten  Mile  Road . Centerline,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
Stanton  Jones,  President 

474  N.  Beverly  Drive . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

William  J.  Sexton,  Vice  President 

900  Wilshire  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

3923  W.  Sixth  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  Secretary -Treasurer 

5134  N.  Figueroa  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
Robert  V.  Erickson,  President 

3707  Fifth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sidney  A.  Schwartz,  Vice  President 

218  Bakewell  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Leo  B.  Shapero,  Secretary -Treasurer 

518-523  Bakewell  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER 
Edward  T.  Oei  utt,  Jr.,  President 

1505  H  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

George  E.  Lochte,  Vice  President 

1700  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 


Theodore  S.  Schmidt,  President 

7  N.  Brentwood  Boulevard  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Vernette  C.  McKenzie,  Secretary 

6394  Delmar  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
I.LOYD  M.  Peterson,  President 

500  First  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Arthur  A.  Allwine,  Vice  President 

832  S.  24th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Robert  R.  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer 

515  S.  20th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPT  ER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Gene  J.  Hartung,  Vice  President 

1802  W.  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wist. 

V.  L.  White,  Secretary -Treasurer 

622  N.  Water  Street,  Room  318 . Milwaukee,  Wist. 


DALLAS  CHAPTER 
C.  GtiRDON  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . 

I.awrence  C.  Gallaway,  Vice  President 

207  Prather  Street . 

Otis  M.  Caskey,  Secretary -Treasurer 
1209  Main  Street . 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
Harry  D.  Woodward,  President 

1 14  W.  Tenth  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harold  E.  Denney,  Vice  President 

921  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fred  B.  Brady,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

I'enth  &  Grand  Avenues . Kansas  C.ity,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
John  D.  Snyder,  President 

46651/^  Freedomway,  West . Baltimore,  Md. 


,  Dallas,  T'ex. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Dallas,  T  ex. 


Chapter  Officers 


William  J.  Martin,  Vice  President 

II  E.  Chase  Street . Haltiniore,  Mil. 

|()iiN  W.  Morris,  .S>rre/rtiy-Tie«,si/rer 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Bret  Kelly,  President 

810  N.  Main  Street . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Kenneth  H.  Gay,  Vice  President 

|()2  Midland  Savings  Building . Denver,  Cxilo. 

Robert  Padgett,  Secretary -Treasurer 

19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Ai  bri  Y  .M.  Davis,  President 

311  Granger  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Sikwart  Wicki.in,  Vice  President 

i|oi  Sixth  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 

|oiLN  N.  D.  Grii  1 1  rii.  Secretary 

',24  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

|oiiN  1).  I'lioMPsoN,  |r..  Treasurer 

I’.  O.  Box  1150 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOU  EH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
William  S.  Brenza,  President 

214  Shoreland  Building . Miami,  Ela. 

Victor  E.  Corrigan,  Vice  President 

131  Shoreland  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

Eleanor  Egeland,  Secretary 

138  Shoreland  Arcade . Miami,  Ela. 

Mildred  B.  Callahan,  Treasurer 

3484  Main  Highway . Miami,  Ela. 

.MEMPHIS  CHAP  PER 
W.  D.  Galbreath,  President 

215  Columbian  Mutual  Tower . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Will  H.  Higgins,  Vice  President 

112  Dennon  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  S.  Palmer,  Secretary-Treasurer 

i',8  Madison  Avenue . Memj>his,  Tenn. 
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SAN  I  RANCLSCO  CHAP  PER 
X’iNCENT  T.  Mead,  President 

145  Sutter  Street . San  Eiantisco,  Calif. 

Jack  Jacobson,  Vice  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Erancisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Erancisco,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Neuman,  Treasurer 

1  Montgomery  Street . San  Erancisco,  Calif. 

.SACRAMEN  PO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Reid  J.  McCi.atchy,  President 

809  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Gordon  EL.  Bush,  Vice  President 

815  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Grace  Sebasiian,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2116  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAP  PER 

Harold  J.  Rh:ger,  President 
208  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Room  2072. . . 

.\bram  L.  .Alcorn,  Vice  President 

33  VV.  Washington  Street . 

John  R.  Higiuns,  Secretary 
10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Room  150G. . . . 

William  Gerhardt,  Treasurer 
(k)  W.  Washington  Street,  Room  701 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr.,  President 

251  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  M.  Evans,  Vice  President 

3  Virginia  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Donald  R.  Hueber,  Secretary -Treasurer 

144  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Officers  to  be  elected 


C'.hicago,  III. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Chicago,  HI. 
Chicago,  III. 
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Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  1954 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

55  W11.1.IAM  Wai.iers,  Sr.,  C/iairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  Hal  Easion,  l  ice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

55  Irving  F.  Truitf . Norfolk,  Va. 

54  Daniel  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 

Subcommittee  on  Textbook  &  College  Contacts 

54  Damei.  Weisberg,  Chairman . Roxbury,  Mass. 

54  S.  V.  Beach,  Vice  Chairman . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

r,4  Al  l  RED  Rasor . l‘hoenix,  .\ri?. 

Subcommittee  on  Seminars 

r,4  John  |.  Lawler,  |r..  Chairman . I’iusburgh,  I’a. 

r,4  Frank  R.  Svlvesier,  lice  Chairman .  Aloslon,  Mass. 

54  Maxine  Ha.mmond . Dayton,  Ohio 

54  C.  (.ORIHIN  Jackson . Dallas,  Tex. 

Subcommittee  on  Maintenance  Schools 

54  William  O.  Campbell,  Chairman _ Evanston,  Ill. 

54  Edward  S.  Hart,  Vice  Chairman .  Chicago,  111. 

54  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Lyndon  H.  Lescii . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Ralph  D.  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

Subcommittee  on  Lecture  Courses 
r,4  Kendaei  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


54  Jack  E.  Huntsberger,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

54  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

54  Robert  C.  Goodman,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Norfolk,  \  a. 

54  James  C.  Downs,  Jr..  Journal  Editor .  .Chicago.  111. 

55  Robert  T.  Higheii  i  d . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  James  M.  Udai  i . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

",4  R.  (.ORDON  'Farr,  Chairman . C.inciniiati,  Ohio 

55  William  A.  Wai  ei  rs.  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

54  David  B.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Charles  Christei . St.  Louis,  .Mo. 

54  F.  Orin  Woodbury . .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING 

54  Edward  T.  Ofeuit,  Jr.,  Chairman 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

54  Lloyd  D.  Haneord,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

55  WiLt.iAM  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 


COMMITTEES,  1954 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 


54  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Herbert  E.  Goldberg,  Vice  Chairman 

. East  Orange,  N.  J. 

54  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

55  H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

55  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

r,4  Bertram  A.  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

54  WiLt.iAM  C.  Haas . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa.  Okla. 

54  Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

54  John  J.  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  Hiram  S.  Manville . Omaha,  Nebr. 

54  WiLLiA.M  Mc,Ainsh,  Jr . . . Washington,  D.  C. 

r,4  Henry  .S.  Miller,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

54  George  j.  Pipe: . Detroit,  Mich. 

54  Frank  CL  Reynoijis . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

54  Theoim>re  .S.  .Suilmidt . St.  Ixiuis,  Mo. 

54  John  D.  Snyder . Baltimore,  Md. 

f,4  John  S.  Spencer . Detroit,  Mich. 


55  Waldemar  Spi.iid . Portland,  Ore. 

54  William  Wai.iers,  Jr . Ixrs  Angeles,  Calif. 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 


54  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman _ Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Lloyd  D.  Haneord,  Vice  Chairman 


,')4 

Thomas  C.  Bourke . 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

■yi 

Scott  N.  Brown . 

.'>4 

J.  T.  CmoTT . 

rri 

Aubrey  M.  Davis . 

54 

C;eorge  C.  Ewau) . 

.54 

Van  Holt  CiARRE.rr,  |r..  . 

54 

Ellis  Goodman . 

55 

T.  G.  Grant . 

51 

James  A.  Hewitt . 

54 

John  R.  Higgins . 

54 

J.  E.  Holle:nbeck . 

. . .  .West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

55 

Robert  J.  Hulixr . 

54 

Jack  E.  Huntsberger _ 

55 

A.  F.  Kerns . 

55 

John  J,  Lawler,  Jr . 
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r,4  ti.MiR  \V.  I, I  NI/ . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

'j  Durwaru  Mf  OoNAi  i),  |r . Fort  Wortli,  'l  ex. 

r,j  \’iN«:iM  I'.  Ml  Ai> . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

r,5  ).  Wai.i.ac:i-.  Pautou . New  Orleans,  I.a. 

54  Norman  C.  Scuddi  r . Detroit.  Mich. 

55  John  D.  Snyoi  r . Baltimore.  Mcl. 

54  Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  ^fass. 

54  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  John  B.  Wadsworth . C.oiincil  Bluffs.  Iowa 

',4  F'tioENE  C.  Wai.ter . Clayton,  Mo. 

in  -l.AWS  AND  RF:GUFA  riONS  COMMITTEF 

55  j.  Wai.i.ace  PAt.ETOU,  Chairman . . .  New  Orleans,  La. 
54  Van  Holt  Garrett,  |r..  Vice  Chairman 

. Denver,  Colo. 

',4  .Arthlir  Eckstein . New  ^ork.  N.  Y. 

Advisory  Committee  on  l{\'-l.au's  and  Regulations 

r,4  James  Doison . Savannah,  Ga. 

34  O.  B.  JoHNsroN . I  iilsa,  Okla. 

34  Leo  B.  SiiArERo . Pitlslnirgh,  Pa. 

31  James  Nf.  Udali . Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 

31  Wii  i  iAM  Walters,  Sr . Los  .\ugeles.  Calif. 

CHAP  PER  DELEf.A  I  I  S  COMMI  I  I  EE 

31  David  B.  Childs,  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

31  Howard  H.  (Hi.hi.ri,  l  ire  Chairman 

. Caiiihi  icige.  Mass. 

31  Helen  F..  Bene.dici . Omaha,  .Nebr. 

34  (;eor(;e.  J.  Beriman . .Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

34  Howard  Bless . Detroit,  Mich. 

33  Wallace  H.  Cami’iii  i.i . Baltimore,  Md. 

35  John  Con  on . San  Diego,  Calif. 

54  .Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 

54  Walter  R.  Dri  nnan . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Harry  J.  Fath . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Lawrence  C.  Galea  way . Dallas,  lex. 

34  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

34  David  V.  Johnson . .Memphis,  Tenn. 

54  Isabel  R.  Kress . Milwaukee,  Wi.se. 

34  Raymond  J.  Kruecur . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

34  CiiARi.Es  B.  Neuman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

34  laiwARD  Oi  EUiT,  Jr . Washington.  D.  C. 

34  Henry  N.  Sta.m . Paterson,  N.  J. 

34  Harry  B.  Tarr . Pittshtirgh,  Pa. 

31  .Morris  W.  Turner . Fiilsa,  Okla. 

EIHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COM.MriTF.E 

33  y\RiHUR  FU:KsrEiN,  Chairman . .New  ^  ork,  N.  \. 

34  1).  P.  Ducy,  Vice  Chairman . Pueblo,  Colo. 

54  Robert  C.  Nordbi.om . Boston,  .Mass. 

31  Piiii.ii’  M.  Rea . Los  .Xngeles,  Calif. 

F.XF.CII  I  iVE  COM.MH  I  EE 
31  J.  Rtissi  i.i.  Doiron,  Chairman. . . .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

31  Si  ANt  i  Y  W'.  Arnhelm . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  Henry  (i.  Beaumoni . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

34  J.  Wai-lace  PALEioti . .New  Orleans.  La. 

51  Wii.i.iv.M  \.  P.  Waikins . C.hicago,  III. 

MEF.  I  IN(;S  AND  CONVEX  I  ION  COMMI  1  l  EE 
54  RicaiARD  L.  Hosi.er,  C/m/rmaii ....  Hamilton.  Ohio 
31  C.ARI  ION  Sciiui.iy,  I'ire  Chairman .  .Cleveland,  Ohio 


31  Leonard  Careenter . Cleveland,  Ohio 

31  William  Waliers,  Sr . Los  . Angeles,  Calif. 

Snhrommittee  on  Convention  Arrangements 

31  Roy  C.  Cari’enier . Cleveland,  Ohio 

34  .A.  B.  Crandai.i . Cleveland,  Ohio 

34  William  A.  Fox . Cleveland,  Ohio 

34  Louis  E.  Goi.d.man . Cleveland,  Ohio 

31  Karl  F.  Kaser.man . Cleveland,  Ohio 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

31  .A.  F.  Bi;t;KwiTH,  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

34  WiLi.iA.M  S.  Brenza,  Chapter  President. .  Miami,  Fla. 
34  .Aubrey  M.  Davis.  Chapter  President 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

34  Roy  Deaton,  Chapter  President . Tulsa,  Okla. 

34  Bertram  .A.  Druker,  Chapter  President 

. Boston,  Mass. 

31  Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr..  Chapter  President 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

31  H  \L  Easton,  I’ire  Preside})! . Omaha,  Nebr. 

31  Robi  ri  \’.  Erickson,  (Aiapter  President 

. Pitlsburgh,  Pa. 

31  (iEORCE  (>.  Ew.ai.d,  Chapter  /'/r.v/c/e/D.  Detroit,  Mich. 
31  Emanuel  E.  Falk,  lire  President 

. Newport  News,  \’a. 

31  W.  1).  (iAi.BRi  ATII,  C.hapte)  Preside)it 

. Memphis.  I  enn. 

31  Herbi  rt  E.  CioLDBi  Rc.,  I  ire  Preside)it 

. East  Orange,  N.  J. 

31  H.  Walter  CiRWis,  Chapter  President 

. Philadelphia,  i’a. 

31  Lloyd  D.  Hantord,  lire  Preside)}! 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

34  Erwin  A.  Henschel,  Chapter  President 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

34  Richard  I .  Hosi.er,  lire  Proide/iL  Hamilton,  Ohio 
54  G.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Dallas,  'Fex. 

34  O.  B.  Johnston,  lire  President . Ttilsa,  Okla. 

34  .Stanton  Jones,  Chapter  President 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

31  Bret  Kelly,  Chapter  President . Pueblo,  (iolo. 

3 1  Morton  S.  Kline,  Chapter  Pre.videuLTrenton,  N.  J. 
34  John  J.  I.awler,  |r.,  lire  President.  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

34  Frank  L.  Lore,  lice  President . Denver,  Colo. 

34  Reid  J.  McCi.atchy,  Chapter  Preside))! 

. .Sacramento,  C.alif. 

31  A'incent  F.  Mead,  Chapter  President 

. .San  F'rancisco,  Calif. 

31  FIdward  'F.  Oil  till,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

31  l.i.oM)  .\l.  Peterson,  Chapter  Preside))! 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

31  Harold  J.  Riectr,  Chapter  PTrs/V/cu/.  .Chicago.  III. 
31  Fihoihire  S.  .Sc  iiMiDi,  Chapter  P)eside))t 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

31  John  D.  SNYtii  R,  Chapter  P)eside))t  .WnWinwrc.  Mcl. 
31  Wai.dtmar  Sri  III),  lire  President ..  .Portldiul,  Ore. 
31  Frank  R.  Sylvesier,  lire  /Ve.sic/eut ..  Boston,  Mass. 
31  Morris  Wa.sserman,  Chapter  President 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

31  Wii.i.iAM  .V.  P.  Waikins,  lice  President .C.U'ungo,  III. 


I 


54  Harry  D.  Woodward,  Chapter  President 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

54  Richard  \'.  Works,  I'ire  President - Dallas,  Tex. 


NOMINATING  COMMI  IT  IT 
54  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  C/iairman . . .  I’ittsburgh,  I*a. 


Arthur  Eckstein,  Vice  Chairman.  .New  York,  N.  Y, 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Gal 

Thomas  H.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo 

Vincent  T.  Mead . .San  FrancLsco,  Calif 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich, 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES,  1954 


AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 

Richard  T.  Hosi.er,  Chairman _ Hamilton,  Ohio 

Raymond  Bosley,  Vice  Chairman  .Toronto,  Canada 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

David  W.  Chiijis . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg . East  Orange,  N.  J. 


DISPLAY  COMMH  TEE 

54  A.  B.  Crandall,  Oiairman . Cleveland,  Ohioj 

54  Maxine  Hammond,  Vice  Chairman .  .Dayton,  Ohio! 
54  George  H.  Hacke . Pittsburgh,  PaJ 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 


54 

L.  F.  Niles . 

54 

54 

Ray.mond  K.  Sherue... 

54 

54 

Curtis  Smithdeai . 

54 

BUDGE!  &  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

54 

54 

WiLUAM  P.  Watkins, 

Chairman _ Chicago.  Ill. 

54 

William  Wai.ilrs,  .Sr., 

Vice  Chairman 

54 

. I.OS  Angeles,  Calif. 

54 

54 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 

. Camden,  N.  J. 

54 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

COM  MI!  TEE 

54 

54 

54 

J.  Kingsley  Powell,  Chairman . .Meiuthen,  N.  J. 

54 

54 

Warner  G.  Baird . 

54 

54 

Matthew  G.  Ely . 

54 

54 

George  Ditson  Jones... 

54 

Robert  C.  Nordblo.m  . . . 

54 

David  B.  Si.mpson . 

54 

54 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  . . . 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54 

54 

Carey  Winston . 

54 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  Chairman . . .  .East  Orange,  N.  J 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo| 

Curtis  S.mithdeai . High  Point,  N 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . .Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utatal 


LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  CO.MMTTTEE 

Carey  Winston,  Chairman . Washington,  D.  Q 

Frank  Luchs,  Vice  Chairman _ Washington,  D.  G 

Rolli.n  D.  Barnard . Denver,  Colo, 

Charles  Christei . St.  Louis,  Mo 

Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D,  G 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J, 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mau 

Jack  E.  Huntsberger . Los  Angeles,  CalifJ 


PUBLICI  TY  COMMITTEE 

R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohid 

Raymo.nd  K.  Sheriee . Kansas  City,  MoJ 

Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  MasJ 


PAST  PRESIDEN  I  S’  CLUB 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Chairman,  Detroit,  Michigan . lyin 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania . 1953 

*  Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois . •934“35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan . 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey . 1937 

James  C.  Dow.ns,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois . •93®~39 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado . 1943 

Charles  E.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 1944 

Delbe;rt  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri . 1945-4G 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York . 1947 

Ke:ndall  Cady,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1948 

D,  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colorado . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 

Or.monde  a.  Kieb,  VV^ashington,  D.  C . 1951 

Hexry  G.  Be:au.mont,  Beverly  Hills,  Calilornia . 1952 


•  Deceased 
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